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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Cy? of the finest demonstrations of sportsmanship ever observed in Pennsylvania had its climax in 
Cameron County recently when a large caravan of big game hunters from the Pittsburgh area, 
headed by Allegheny County sportsmen, motored to the big woods in six buses and fifty-four private 
a to join with their big woods comrades in improving food and habitat conditions for 
wildlife. 


Armed with saws, axes and machetes, this large, enthusiastic group of city sportsmen braved one 
of the most inclement days of the year to work hand in hand with their rural friends in trimming apple 
trees and making other release cuttings to provide temporary browse for starving deer, and to improve 
conditions for other game. 


Despite the weather handicap, approximately 3000 trees were trimmed and many release cuttings 
made, although the volunteers were hardly afield more than two or three hours. Not even the cold rain 
or sleet tended to dampen the ardor and determination of the cooperating sportsmen, even though they 
had to eat their “chow” army style. 


Such a demonstration, a picture story and more detailed account of which appears of Page of 
this issue, proves that some sportsmen are fully aware of the problem affecting the deer herd and are 
interested and courageous enough to try to remedy, if only temporarily, the acute conditions which 
exist. This type of cooperation, if manifested by other sportsmen’s organizations and individuals through- 
out the State, would result in far more benefits to the deer herd, as well as to small game, in a shorter 
time than the Game Commission, with its comparatively small field organization, could hope to bring 
about in several years of hard, gruelling work. 


Antiquated though it may be, the old adage “Where there is union there is strength” is bound to 
prevail no matter what the odds may be. If sportsmen generally would take a leaf from the books of 
the Alleghenyians and the Cameronites, food conditions for deer and other wildlife could be improved 
immeasurably between now and the next hunting season. 


The sponsor of this gigantic undertaking, Mr. William G. Munsell, Treasurer of the North Central 
Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, who resides at Emporium, deserves 
the highest commendation. 


The program was extremely well planned and well managed from beginning to end. It is hoped that 
this type of cooperation—this type of public relations between urban and rural sportsmen—will be but 
the forerunner of many constructive programs, not only for the benefit of large and small game, but for 
the benefit of all our natural resources. 


Public relations, powerful and far reaching, is fast becoming the keynote to the success of any long- 
time conservation program, and if this activity is stressed more it will bring about a far better 
understanding between all the agencies concerned. The Game Commission plans to emphasize and increase 
this field of endeavor greatly during the next few years. It is convinced, by having observed the many 
worthwhile projects now being carried on by sportsmen’s associations, that a stronger bond of mutual 
cooperation is highly essential to a better understanding of the complex problems which confront the 
sportsman and the landowner. It is hoped that by placing more stress on this activity the enforcement 
problems which have heretofore been considered paramount will rapidly decline in importance. The 
Commission is encouraging its officers to observe still more closely the sportsmen and their problems 
and the landowners and their problems, to suggest ways and means of improving conditions locally, and 
to work with both parties toward that end. 


Probably one of the best examples of the type of public relations activities thus far engaged in 
either by the Commission or the sportsmen can be seen in the increasingly popular development of the 
farm-game program. Through it not only have thousands of acres of heretofore posted lands been opened 
to public shooting, but the Commission, the farmer, and the sportsman have been able to meet on a 
common ground and establish relations that are not only wholesome and friendly but remunerative 
to all parties concerned. 


As a result of its reorganization and decentralized plan of activity, wherein more specially trained 
men will be available to work with sportsmen and landowners in developing and supporting a long-time 
program of sound game management, the Commission hopes to devise plans which will result in a better 
understanding of its problems. It is only by making a determined effort to see conditions as they actually 
exist and to help if only in a small way to remedy them; it is only by joining forces toward a common 
goal as did the urban and rural hunters of Allegheny and Cameron counties; it is only by meeting the 
landowner on common ground, not with your gun and dog in the fall, but at other times of the year; it 
is only by constructive criticism, rather than condemnation ; it is only by a spirit of unselfishness, rather 
than selfishness; it is only by being an enthusiastic co-worker, rather than a kicker, that Pennsyl- 
vania can hope to maintain its enviable reputation as the greatest game state in the Union. 


Public relations in the form of amiable, unselfish cooperation is the road to success, no matter what 
the undertaking may be, and unless this phase of our program is stressed from now on the sport we now 
enjoy, the wildlife we seek to perpetuate, yes, even our very friendships will soon have become an 
obituary to our own selfish interests. 
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“(0 a ‘Waterfowl 


A? 


WHITHER, midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 


As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 


Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 


Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 


Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the ai thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that | must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


—William Cullen Bryant 
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HE Commission’s Cooperative Farm-Game Program, adopted in 
1936, was reviewed in the January, 1938, issue of the GAME News. 
In a subsequent issue, March, 1938, Mr. McCachran summarized an- 
swers to questionnaires received from cooperating farm owners and 
tenants, as well as from sportsmen, after the open hunting season of 


1937, concerning the adequacy of the plan. This present, or second 
review, contains detailed information and facts relative to certain 
aspects of the program not heretofore covered, and should be of even 
greater interest and value than the accounts of a year or so ago. The 
program, however, is less than three years old and consequently it is 
too early to show conclusive productive results. More definite informa- 
tion concerning its value will be obtained as the plan progresses further. 

Space does not permit a detailed description of the plan on which the 
program is based, but it can be briefly explained that the plan is just 
what the name implies. The intent is to create a cooperative spirit 
among the parties concerned—farmers, sportsmen, and the Game Com- 
mission—whereby the interests of the respective groups are advanced, 
and at the same time protected in the most advantageous manner. 

The hunting rights only, for the farms involved, are vested in the 
Game Commission for a period of five or more years, without cur- 
tailment of the farmers’ customary activities. Small areas, agreeable to 
the farmer concerned, are set apart as game refuges wherein no one 
may hunt, and safety zones are posted around buildings to safeguard 
them and the occupants. That portion of a project area outside of the 
refuges and safety zones remains open to public hunting and certain 
game management practices, agreeable to the farmer, are conducted to 
improve game conditions. 


The Original Plan Appears Good 


It is gratifying to report that all indications point toward successful 
fulfillment of the Commission’s desire to improve hunting conditions in 
this State with respect to both farmers and sportsmen. Having stood 
the test of hunting pressure during three open seasons without revealing 
serious or insurmountable difficulties, the program’s future appears 
quite bright. It seems appropriate, however, to repeat what has pre- 
viously been said, namely that no claim is made that this plan is a 
panacea for all ills of the farmer-sportsman problem. Nevertheless, if 
the plan continues to function as smoothly as it has to date it may 
become the basis of a more inclusive Statewide program for farm-game 
shooting. Pennsylvania prefers a farmer-sportsman cooperative of a 
democratic nature, one lacking the permit control feature which seems 
to be annoying to farmers and sportsmen alike, expensive to operate, 
and quite likely to result in favoritism especially in populous territory. 

No radical changes have been made in the original plan, nor is there 
yet any indication that any of its basic features are unsound. Many 
suggestions have been offered from numerous sources intended to im- 
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A Review of the Plan and How it has Progressed 
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prove the general plan, or the program as a whole, some of which are 
of a practical nature and do not involve radical changes in the plan on 
which the program is based. The present plan is little changed from 
that as originally adopted in 1936. 


Future Development Problems 


The program has evidently been laid on a firm foundation, and now 
the structure itself is being carefully and substantially developed. No 
one associated with the development of the program considers that it 
is even nearing completion; much remains to be done. It wili not build 
itself; nor will it maintain itself. Sportsmen, farmers and the per- 
sonnel of the Commission must continue cooperating closely, one with 
the other, year in and year out, to keep it moving and to prevent the 
structure’s collapse. If sportsmen and farmers will really work together 
they will find a common understanding of the unnecessarily troublesome 
problem which has confronted them for so many years. Personal 
contact will do wonders in bringing about a sympathetic understanding 
of the wishes and rights of each. Sportsmen should invite farmers to 
their meetings, offer them free membership in their associations, and 
make the meetings attractive to them. They should visit farmers and 
learn more about the economic and other problems confronting them 
day by day. By so doing a healthy farmer-sportsman relationship most 
assuredly will develop. 


The decidedly difficult task of developing and managing the project 
areas, in such a way as to satisfy both cooperating farmers and local 
sportsmen, now confronts the Division of Game Land Management and 
field officers concerned. A mediocre crop of game on the respective co- 
operative areas would, of course, be disappointing to sportsmen; but, on 
the other hand, too large a game crop or excessive hunting would be 
seriously objectionable to farmers. The objective must be to strike 
a happy medium, satisfying all concerned insofar as this may be 
possible. 


New Provisions Adopted 


Until recently these cooperative projects could be established only 
in 21 counties of the State, but during the past year or so sports- 
men from other sections asked that their counties be included. Due 
to the expense involved, the Commission can not possibly authorize 
setting up the projects throughout the State. The justice of requests 
from certain of the more intensively tilled and more thickly populated 
counties was recognized, however, and the Commission at its meeting 
January 11, 1939, agreed to add six counties. The twenty-seven coun- 
ties in which Cooperative Farm-Game Projects may now be established 
are: 


Southeastern Counties Southwestern and Western Counties 


Adams* Lancaster Allegheny Greene 
Berks Lebanon Armstrong Indiana 
Bucks Lehigh Beaver Lawrence 
Chester Montgomery Butler Mercer* 
Cumberland* Northampton Crawford* Westmoreland 
Dauphin (south- 

ern half) Philadelphia Erie* Washington 
Delaware York* Fayette 


* New counties recently added. 


Philadelphia County really should not be included in the list of 
counties in which the projects are applicable since it contains no farm 
acreage suitable for game management purposes. Likewise, Delaware 
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County might just as well be excluded as there is little likelihood of 
obtaining a project area of appropriate size in it. 

The Commission at its recent meeting also agreed to a policy of 
limiting the size of a project to 4,000 contiguous acres, and continued 
the previous minimum of 300 acres. The Commission decided also that 
efforts should be continued to secure estimates of the number of hunter- 
days enjoyed on project areas, as well as estimates of the game taken 
from them annually. It was likewise the consensus of opinion that co- 
operating farmers should be induced to raise as many pheasants as 
possible from eggs furnished by the Commission, for which they will 
be paid 50c for each bird raised to 6 weeks of age and in good condition. 


Progress 


The progress of the program is clearly shown in the following tabu- 
lation. In it is indicated the number of projects, and the number of 
farms and acreage involved, for which agreements were secured during 
each of the three successive years, and those completely established 
during each year. 


——— 
—— 








Projects For Which Projects 
AGREEMENTS WERE Secured CompLetety EstasLisHeD 
During Each Year During Each Year 





Number Number Total Number Number Total 








Calendar of of Acreage of of Acreage 
Year Projects Farms Involved Projects Farms Involved 
e936: .... : ; 2 36 3,811.7 1 14 1,899.8 
1937 ’ : 31 384 31,189.4 26 406 29,699.3 
ES cae oR 60 0 oe ween 26 488 39,578.6 31 476 42,226.0 
Totals ates 59 908 74,579.7 58 896 73,825.1 








The 59 projects, for which agreements had been secured by the latter 
part of the year 1938, were distributed through 18 of the 21 counties 
where their establishment was at that time permissible. Counties not 
represented were Beaver, Philadelphia, and Delaware. 


In addition to the 31 projects signed up during 1937, considerable 
progress had been made on one of 4,500 acres in Washington County. 
This was dropped because, according to reports, the farmers con- 
cerned were adversely influenced by a local group of hunters, evidently 
from selfish motives. Another project of 3,500 acres in Chester County, 
for which agreements had been secured, was dropped when it developed 
that the area was within territory commonly used for fox hunting with 
packs of hounds. 


Agreements for the first few projects were secured almost solely 
through the energetic efforts of Messrs. A. W. Rossiter, Adv. Land 
Acg. Asst., and H. D. Caroll, Adv. Game Protector. Later, many 
were secured through the cooperation of Game Protectors, and finally 
with the aid of sportsmen’s associations and farmers. This indicates 
how the program expanded through cooperation and interest of others 
as more persons gained knowledge of the plan’s provisions and bene- 
fits. Sixteen of the projects in existence prior to 1938 were enlarged 
that year primarily upon request of adjoining landowners to become co- 


operators after observing how well the plan functioned under hunting 
pressure. 


Survey of Project Areas 


An intensive survey was made during the open hunting season of 
1937 of the 27 projects completely established at that time, and fully 
reported on in the January and March, 1938, issues of the GAME News. 

A somewhat similar survey was made during the hunting season of 
1938. After the close of the season field officers submitted estimates of 
the number of hunters on each project each day, the game taken from 
each project during the season, and other information relative to the 
opinions and conduct of hunters and the opinions of cooperators. The 
data collected, even though part of it was based on estimates, is de- 
cidedly interesting and provides much information of real value. The 


estimates of game killed and hunter-days will be summarized later on 
in this article. Other information collected in 1938 is here briefly given. 


Game Protectors and Deputies had previously been given definite 
instructions as to their duties, stressing the necessity of developing 
lasting friendly relations between hunters and farmers. They took 
every possible precaution to protect farmers and farm property against 
willful or careless acts of hunters. All areas were well posted with 


warning signs, and very few instances of willful violations were re- 
ported. 


Concentration of Hunters 


Eight of the project areas, comprising twelve farms containing a 
total of only 1,487 acres, were reported over-crowded and hard hunted 
the first day of the open season. Vigorous complaints to this effect 
were made by several of the cooperators, an unfortunate condition ex- 
ceedingly difficult to overcome. The probable reason was the mistaken 
impression that the project areas had been heavily stocked just prior 
to the opening of the season. After the first day, however, no project 
area was reported encumbered with two many hunters at any one time, 
although the hunting pressure naturally increased on Saturdays and 
holidays. In most instances sportsmen heeded the request of the Com- 
mission to guard against over-crowding, or of concentrating on spots 
where an abundance of game might be expected. This type of com- 
plaint may increase in future years, and may develop into a most diffi- 
cult problem as the supply of game increases on the project areas. 


The solution rests largely in the hands of hunters themselves. If they 
persist in over-crowding project areas and fail to spread out when 
requested to do so by officers in charge, widespread discontent among 
cooperators is likely to result. This might then require the installation 
of a permit control system, for otherwise the success of the program 
would be seriously jeopardized. If hunters wish to avoid the incon- 
venietice of being compelled to secure a permit to hunt, and the all too 
frequent disappointment in finding that all permits for the day had 
been issued, they must prevent over-crowding. 


Game Populations 


In general, the supply of game was reasonably abundant on most 
of the project areas, but, according to reports, was somewhat wilder 
than last year. The possible explanation for this is that about 50% of 
the farms were previously closed to hunting and game was less fearful 
of human beings than is the case after experiencing hunting pressure. 


Deputies reported a sufficient supply of pheasants on 27 project 
areas, and of rabbits on 30 of the areas at the opening of the 1938 
season, with an insufficient supply of all species on the remaining 
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areas. An inadequate supply of quail was reported on all project areas. 

According to reports a sufficient number of rabbits remained on 28 
of the project areas, and of pheasants on 26 of the areas at the end of 
the season. Inadequate breeding stock remained on the other areas, 
however. None of the areas apparently support anything like the 
number of quail they should. 

Some hunters evidently gained the impression that a scarcity of game 
existed, but overlooked the fact that this year it was possible to make a 
fair kill almost any day of the season, whereas good hunting last year 
was confined largely to the first day or so. 


Cooperators’ Complaints 


Complaints were registered by 15 of the 896 cooperators, less than 2% 
of the total number. However, it is evident that all but a very few are 
heartily in accord with the program’s provisions and intentions, since 
this year it was more widely accepted and endorsed than heretofore. 
The character and number of complaints made by cooperators in 1938 
were much the same as last year, but very few of the cases reported 
were revealed as willful violations. 


Sportsmen’s Opinion and Conduct 


Organized sportsmen, especially in counties where the projects had 
been authorized, are practically unanimous in their support of the pro- 
gram. Associations are beginning actively to cooperate in developing 
new projects, or in the expansion of those existing. There is scarcely 
a project now established in which some club or association is not 
intimately and actively interested, largely because its membership was 
instrumental at least to some extent in its promotion. 

A secretary of one sportsmen’s association reported that shortly after 
his group became active in the farm-game program, more interest and 
enthusiasm in its meetings became more apparent. Membership in- 
creased and the association’s attitude toward game management in 
general became more favorable and unified. 

A few sportsmen were somewhat critical because they claimed in- 
sufficient information was published concerning the exact location of 
project areas. Had the Commission widely publicized exact locations, 
over-crowding and over-shooting, especially in the beginning, probably 
could not have been avoided. It was somewhat amusing to learn that 
some hunters mistook the Commission’s “Cooperation Wins” posters 
for “No Trespass” signs, and passed by a cooperative area seeking 
“open” territory on which to hunt. 

Deputies, with one exception, reported that hunters conducted them- 
selves in a sportsmen-like manner while on the projects. The one 
exception reported hunters’ conduct as “only fair.” This being the case, 
it is evident that the few violations of law were unintentional. Prose- 
cutions were almost nil. 

Since 44 deputies reported that adjoining farmers were now interested 
in becoming cooperators, it is evident that the conduct of hunters was 
good, for otherwise adverse reports would have reached neighboring 
farmers. 

Worthy of note is the fact that not a single hunting accident was re- 
ported on any of the 58 projects. This indicates greater care in the use 
of firearms than was the case elsewhere. 


Some of the Game Restoration Efforts Conducted 


The Commission’s officers have taken advantage of every available 
Opportunity to explain game management practices to cooperating 
farmers and local sportsmen, attempting to secure their interest and 
support toward improving living conditions for game as well as song 
and insectivorous birds. It is the customary practice to offer employ- 
ment to cooperating farmers wherever work of any kind is to be done, 
thus affording them an opportunity to earn a little extra money. 


Habitat Improvements 


One practice stressed is the desirability of permitting brush, vine, and 
shrub growth to remain in gullies, woodlots, and along fences where 
farming operations will not be seriously interfered with. The use of 
flushing bars has been strongly urged, and in many instances equipment 
was furnished farmers and used with good results. 

Retreats and feeding shelters have been constructed at favorable 
locations, and the interest of farm boys in distributing winter food was 
Sought with varying degrees of success, 


Small strips of grain were either planted or purchased from farmers 
near good cover on certain of the project areas, especially those fully 
established by the end of the year 1937. Comparatively little of this 
habitat improvement effort was possible on projects secured in 1938 
since arrangements for them were completed too late. Farmers were 
urged to let corn stalks stand, or if cut to leave several shocks remain 
in the fields for cover, and to leave undeveloped ears for food. 

Grain plots, both planted and purchased, during 1938 in the south- 
eastern counties averaged about one acre to each 300 project acres. 
Comparatively few projects in the southwestern counties were pro- 
vided grain plots in 1938 since no game technician was available in that 
section to arrange for them. It is now planned to provide about one 
grain plot, 1/16 to % acre in size, for each 150 project-acres and, 
always near good cover. 


Increasing the Game Population 


Farmers are also given the opportunity of raising pheasants from 
eggs furnished by the Commission, for which they are paid 50 cents 
per head for each bird raised to six weeks of age and in good condition. 
Very few have thus far availed themselves of this opportunity, evi- 
denced by the fact that only 50 birds were raised in 1937, and 75 in 1938. 

On 30 of the 33 projects established by the end of 1937, comprising 
27,211 acres, a total of 8,742 pheasants were released, most of which 
were hens. In addition 370 quail were stocked on 11 of the 33 projects. 
In 1938 the total pheasant release was 2,891, of ‘which 1,214 were hens. 
Additional stocking included 2,126 quail, 4,210 rabbits, and 133 squirrels. 

The reason for heavy stocking of the protected hen pheasants in 1937 
was to build up the game population as rapidly as possible without, 
at the beginning, making the cooperative areas overly attractive to 
hunters. 

The right to trap predators from refuges is offered farmers or farm 
residents, but here again very few have indicated any interest. 

These are but a few of the management practices, other than pro- 
tection, exercised on project areas. Each area presents its own individ- 
ual problems, which are studied, analyzed and acted on by the Com- 
mission’s officers to the best advantage of all concerned. Every effort 
is made to show farmers how they can benefit by accepting suggested 
practices without interfering with their farming operations. On the 
other hand should pheasants, for instance, became too numerous and 
destructive, the Commission will take such steps as may be required 
to alleviate the trouble. 


Sportsmen Accommodated and Game Taken 
Season of 1938 


Two of the many important criterions of success of a program such 
as this are the shootable surplus of game which becomes available on 
managed areas for sportsmen to secure, and the number of sports- 
men the area will accommodate. Unfortunately no figures are available 
for the 1937 hunting season. Prior to the 1938 season all deputies as- 
signed to the projects were instructed to make daily estimates of the 
kill and of hunters observed on the areas. 

Each project was separately reported on by the officer in charge at 
the end of the season and their estimates were checked by county and 
division officers, after which the data were compiled in the Harrisburg 
office. The information revealed is interesting and quite enlightening. 

All indications are that the estimates were conscientiously made, 
with no intention on the part of anyone to exaggerate. If the esti- 
mates are higher than actual, it reflects an error of judgment, entirely 
unintentional, something which is always possible where actual counts 
are not made. The honesty of reports is not to be questioned, even 
though it is recognized that some persons scanning the data may look 
on the results with a certain degree of skepticism. 


Hunter-Days 


Officers in charge did not record the number of hours each man 
hunted, so in compiling the reports there was no other alternative than 
to consider that each hunter observed represented a man-day hunt, even 
though some of them may have been on the cooperative area only an 
hour or so. 

Estimates indicate that a total of 41,534 hunter-days were enjoyed 
on the 58 projects, comprising 73,825 acres in 18 counties, during the 
1938 open season. According to the reports, a hunter averaged two 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE FALL FOODS OF 





Analyzing and recording crop contents. 


Eprror’s Note: About one year ago, the Game Commission, the Penn- 
sylvania State College, and the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
inaugurated a cooperative wildlife research and demonstration program, 
which will not only aid the Commission in its game management pro- 
gram but enable the Extension Service at State College to disseminate 
such information to landowners throughout the Commonwealth. 

This article is one of the first reports on work carried out under 
that program. We expect to present in the Game News from time to 
time reports on the findings of this organization. 


RIOR to the shooting season of 1938, arrangements were made 
with game protectors and sportsmen in Pennsylvania to obtain 
the crops of ringneck pheasants (Phasianus colchicus torquatus) and 
bobwhites (Colinus virginianus virginianus) killed during the hunting 
season. These crops were sent in to the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit for analyses, so that information would be 
obtained on what foods these birds preferred. It was thought that the 
information derived would indicate to the Game Commission and sports- 
men what was needed to provide better food conditions for these fine 
game birds. 

A total of 423 pheasant and 61 bobwhite crops were sent in by 
cooperators from October 28, 1938, to November 26, 1938 (table 1). 
The analyses, as discussed in this article, pertain only to the birds 
shot during the hunting season and should represent a good picture 
of the fall food habits of these species. 

A large proportion of the crops were sent in from some of the best 
pheasant and quail counties. The analyses should give us some in- 
dication as to why certain counties have better pheasant or quail ranges 
than others. With this information available, perhaps it will make 
possible the improvement of pheasant and quail ranges in areas where 
these birds have not yet thrived. 


Method of Analyzing Crops 


Each crop was opened and the respective food items segregated as 
to species. The items of each species were then counted and measured 
dry weight in cubic centimeters. The proportion of each kind of food 
was recorded on a card for each crop. The food items were identified 
by comparing them with samples of known seeds, fruits, leaves, and 
insects. 


Results of Pheasant Analyses 


There were 56 known species of vegetable foods and 6 groups of 
insects and other animals found in the 423 pheasant crops (table 2). 
Vegetable matter occurred 1,055 times, animal matter was recorded 
126 times, and gravel occurred 69 times. Thirty-two of the crops were 
empty. 


By LOGAN J. BENNETT * 


P. F. ENGLISH * * 





Results of Crop Analyses. 


Method of Recording Pheasant Foods 


Ringneck Pheasant No. 234 
Lehigh Co., Pa. 
11/1/38, 4:00 P.M. 


Lower Macungie Twp. 


J. Kurshner No. 1 
Condition of Stomach Absent Crop 50% full 
Percentage Animal Matter (© Vegetables 100 Gravel 0 
Contents : 


Seeds : 
Corn, 66 grains +  frags.=22 cc=100% 
Lesser ragweed, 22 seeds ........... = trace 
MUIR, Ci fas kiiw ss incase navis = trace 
PN FG oc siosdsnentsesices = trace 


Bennett & English. 1/16/39 


FIGURE 1.—Showing method of recording data on foods of 


phcascnts. 


Corn was by far the most important item taken by the pheasants, 
Fifty-four percent of the total volume of all crop contents consisted 
of corn grains. The remaining 46 percent was made up of the other 55 
species of plants, 6 groups of animals, and gravel. The five highest 
ranking food species recorded from the crops are shown in Table 3. 

Table 2 shows the species eaten and the times each occurred. 
This table, in general, gives a good idea as to the importance of each 
food, but it does not give the true value as to volume eaten. In 
Table 2, smartweed ranks third place, but the seeds are small and 
from the volume measure it rated far down the list as compared 
with the items listed in Table 3. Unknown seeds occupy fifth place 
in occurrence, but from volume value they rate very low, as they 
represented only traces in most instances. 


Results of Bobwhite Analyses 


The crops of the 61 bobwhite crops contained 21 known species of 
vegetable food, 5 groups of insects, and gravel. Vegetable matter 
occurred 132 times; animal matter, 12 times; and gravel, 6 times 
(table 4). Seven of the 61 crops were empty. ; 

Lesser ragweed was the most important food taken by the bobwhite. 
Twenty-five percent of the total volume of all crops was this prolific 
weed. Corn was a close second, representing 21 percent of the total 
volume. ‘he five highest ranking food species recorded from the crops 
are shown in Table 5. 


* Paper No. 2 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. The Pennsylvania State College and the Pennsylvania Game Com- 


mission, cooperating with the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 


Authorized for publication on March 14, 1939 as Paper No. 895 in the journal series of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 


* Umitted States Bureau of Biological Survey. 


** Department of Zoology and Entomology The Pennsylvania State College. 
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RINGNECK PHEASANTS AND BOBWHITES 


TABLE 1.—Counties from which crops were sent in, October 28 
to November 26, 1938 


County Pheasants Bobwhites 
Maan ssseseaessseccqeasesevesenses 5 , 
eee 6 3 
ne ee 9 3 
ic nktss dees eercedbaven tannery 22 
EE is srs savas hee vasensepaceswa ss 5 
i bs ce hie Ke CV aR RDS SSS Moe 22 
a PPS See etn et ie eee 3 
i SE rer ree eer erry 5 
a eee eer rey er y 10 
RE sss bingksatsibvensawsoms s 11 
eb kee ys n0 5d teed nonce enadens ee 19 6 
NE LN dad sisis)a sis nhc x Ohdtaialy ERD 1 1 
eer ee Perr eee 14 nee? 
Ee yaa ed 5 10s oe ean AMR RSIS — 3 
NT ST OES AT Per ee eS eee 9 
Es dew ibis Sh awysauea coeeb eee nes 12 
I ee ee ec ee 8 2 
MEE, 8 oo ois laciy Salama Ia Btd Wd OES 6 
UE. «tn avasy, oneicie-a' 4 6.074 5 REO ee eee 3 an 
SE ere Tr er ery Tee Tee 7 2 
hat O, sison ina o enk camer eee ein 1 a 
RE ee ee ae a 3 
Fs aha is .8 iis os os. oe SENS Sea Oe Oe 4 9 
EET Tere rey rire 2 ae 
EE os coher aT leigh ate ate Ate oe ona 6 5. 
EE 5S ina onan eS ewan a edebe dines 3 3 
EC OE ee Seer Fe F 
SE Be Sh oie fcc Sra wap ee calae s GS 33 3 
I cori ifict Ae, ah cc rataraiatehaaeal pity a P KO: 10 2 
No ened Soa w ean a a ee 9 Ab 
EP PPTT CELE TERT OTE CTT ee 33 1 
EE TR ee eee 4 oun 
PIER GS. sth os OSes 5 Wi ache eA eeias 2 3 
COE OL TTT TOE eee 45 
Sg MEI Ss edie Wa'a, eas Rina Seat 8 
EE ers 5 
EEN 5 cs Scheme etal ereald eV Alawahe 7 
Tl Sp 5s aah Soa ie Gain WOMEN han l 
ee er eer 1 
te gitar Cae Kemwiae eae tee 6 
5 oy v5 We da¥: GuerrceatnPeareie Dibduake aie 1 
A ois 6 nein 64 viesoian sowie wee Maee 3 
NE Se. Ore a tr ae 6 
ds kala a Kaka amen ebeiemneen 6 
hess epi evan ge eens ma senGnnee’ 1 can 
as ks son padbigh abaRu 15 9 
NE osc ceapedekeneewanaee 2F 3 
EY Shy, i ison ncewdevenveed acta 5 

a a cad 423 61 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


By studying the above data on the fall food habits of the pheasant 
and bobwhite, some interesting facts are brought out. Seventy-four 
percent of the volume of the food in the pheasant crops consisted of 
crop seeds (corn and attendant weed seeds, including ragweed and 
foxtail). Eighty-one percent of the volume of food in the bobwhite 
crops consisted of the same class of food (table 6). Sixteen percent 
of the pheasant food and 11 percent of the bobwhite food consisted of 
noncrop seeds and fruits from grape, dogwood, sourdock, and other 
plants. Animal matter, consisting mostly of grasshoppers, constituted 
6 percent of the pheasant food and 5 percent of the bobwhite food. 
The volume of noncrop seeds and animal matter found in the crops of 
both pheasants and bobwhites was small. These foods, however, prob- 
ably aid greatly in providing a balanced diet. 

The food habits of the pheasant, as determined in this study, correlate 
very Closely with the food habits of the bird in other States. In 
Wisconsin, Gigstead (1937) found that 54 percent of the food taken 


in November was made up of corn and lesser ragweed. Studies made 
by Severin (1933) in South Dakota indicated that 50 percent of the 
pheasant crops examined during October and November contained 
corn. Dalke (1937) found that 74 percent of the year’s food of Michigan 
pheasants was made up of corn, wheat, barley, oats, and buckwheat. 
During November he determined that Michigan birds consumed 40.6 


TABLE 2.—Food in 423 pheasant crops, listed in order of 
occurrence 
Times 
Kind of food occurring 
VEGETABLE: 


Corn (Zea mays) .......... yea iiiles cnaecgnan deen eaee 253 
Lesser ragweed (Ambrosia artemistifolia) .............445 169 
Smartweed: (Pabpgete GQ) on os. in cdhis cd ceneasasvcees 81 
Foxtail grass (Setaria glauca) 
Ground cherry (Physalis spp.) 
Wd prema CPA MII): an von cc cece cubiencevcsssdaee 31 
Wheat (Tetileust Geel) oasiccccccctdcacseccesedeeeaa 30 
Buckwheat (Fagopyrum esculentum) 
Wild ‘cherry CPreeme 006.) o6osiccs ss dks. eee 23 
Green foxtail: (Seharte Geld) 65o ok a. cdeaeens ca taedecew 19 
Oats: (Anes QOD 265 oes Seis boii. Si cee ee 19 
Poke weed (Phytolacca decandra) 
Stichtight. ( Dideus. san). « .ick« dadebansssccctakpaneee 18 
Skunk cabbage (Symplocarpus foetidus) 
Flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) 
Acovas: (ipaetees ag. .<s+. + sda abet oxankwn daar ees 11 
Greater ragweed (Ambrosia trifida) .............ccueeeee 11 
Knotweed (Polygonum Convolvulus) 
Unison Seine. io 5 bi. feo ot lene 11 
Howe (Coss G00.) s,s ccscdikisccceddeaticeetenee 10 
Poison ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) ........ccccccccceccces 10 
Black locust (Robinia Pscudo-Acacia) 
Clover leaves (Meliotus spp.) 
Eidecherry CSOs GO 6 oki ics ceeciciscccccscancdas 
Pigweed (Amaranthus retroflexus) .........2cc0cceeceees 
Lamb’s quarter (Chenopodium album) 
Sorghum (Holcus spp.) 
Bean (Phaseolus spp.) 
Oe: I ea icknins o0ctin ss 10 d6 446A ee 
Sweet clover (Melilotus alba) 
White campion (Lychnis alba) 
Seradoce “CGT COMME onc cece cckcecens diansgaa und 
Spice bush (Benzoin aestivale) 
Sunflower (Helianthus annuus) 
Viburnum (Viburnum spp.) 
PE CRAVEE SID os haere xs ar cecden css sGaasccuuueeraee 
Barnyard grass (Echinochloa crusgalli) 
Beggar’s lice (Desmodium spp.) 
Black alder (Jlex verticillata) 
ADIN av scace kwlae akin wh ew WIE Rha lace aos ow area eee ee 
SUPGCCE ‘CAF CHMME INO ois 0 osic i's 8. cole tired adc ncumenes 
Canary grass (Phalaris arundinacea) 
W inte Darel Cet IO ning vais s.o a cacdvinconcwaweue 
Smooth sumac (Rhus glabra) 
Soy beans (Soya max) 
U PIRBOWE SON ko 6k sisi eis g8 bane wemeaenk eee 
Bur cucumber (Sicyos angulatus) 
Carrion flower (Smilax herbacea) 
DOUe COOH SES 0 ca ca uadindee'ss<<acewienpeneen 
Corn cockle (Agrostemma Githago) 
Duck wheat (Fagopyrum tataricum) 
Grass (Unknown sp.) 
Ceres CPCI SB wos ise as svn cadaente ls epebioeeoen 
Horse gentian (TJriosteum perfoliatum) 
Milkweed (Asclepius sp.) 
PEMICE: VOID Nac dcasnedicudncdactenecan@ent nan 
Stick seed (Lappula sp.) 
Sumac (Rhus sp.) 
Unidentified tubers 
Unknown seeds 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY AND GENERAL INVENTORY 
OF NATIVE PENNSYLVANIA FUR-BEARERS: 


By DOUGLAS WADE 





Every farmer boy likes to trap. 


Epiror’s Note: The following brief article is a progress report of 
one of the research projects now being undertaken jointly by the Game 
Commission, the U. S. Biological Survey and Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, under a Cooperative Research Program. It embraces a study 
of the fur-bearing animals of Snyder County. Similar studies will ulti- 
mately be made in certain other counties, so that when completed a 
representative cross-section of the Commonwealth’s fur industry will be 
shown. Since August, 1938, the Game Commission has been studying 
the fur-bearing animals of the State and their economic worth. This 
research is set up and partially financed through the Federal Aid pro- 
vided by the Wildlife Restoration Act. 


HE information gathered from this study is designed to enable 

the Commission to determine with accuracy the true economic 
status of the native fur-bearing animals of the Commonwealth. It 
should also give some indication of their relative abundance and of the 
administrative steps which may result in sounder management of them. 
Finally, it should point out phases of the fur-bearing animal problem 
which may be in need of further study. 


The objectives, as indicated, are divided into three aspects—economic, 
inventory, and special. The purpose of the economic aspect is to gain 
information on the number of Pennsylvania citizens who annually 
engage in trapping, the income they derive and the expenditures they 
make in connection with their trapping activities, and other related 
data. The inventory details should reveal the relative status of the 
various fur-bearing animal populations, while the special aspect of the 
survey will help to determine the influence of the Pennsylvania Bounty 
System on the activities of the trappers. Work on the last two aspects 
is not sufficiently far advanced to be included in this report. 





* From a paper presented at the Fourth North American Wildlife Conference, Detroit, 


The economic data are being gathered through personal contact with 
all residents and fur-dealers in Snyder County which was selected as 
a representative sample area. The information is entered on standard- 
ized sheets at the time of, or immediately following, the interviews, 
This work is combined with studies of fur animal populations and 
ecology on portions of the project area and other selected sites, such as 
Pymatuning Lake. 

The main sample area, Snyder County, is centrally located in Penn- 
sylvania, has a population of over 18,500 people and an area of 31] 
square miles, which is approximately 0.19% of the total population and 
0.68% of the total area of the State. In general, the soils, topography, 
and land-use are characteristic of central Pennsylvania, 70% of the land 
being farmed and the rest forested or cut-over. If we include the 
Susquehanna River, which bounds the eastern side of the county, there 
are 445 miles of stream within the county. 

To date, over a 1,000 families in Snyder County have been queried 
concerning their trapping activities and the status of fur-bearing ani- 
mals. The following is a breakdown of data sheets for 850 rural 
families : 


Total number of trappers in the 850 families ........ 310 
Avetame size of the family: .....5.. 0.5.0 cece sealers 5: 
ee Cie) Yak ce |: a ca ae ee 
i a a re nee 16.5 
Trappers setting on their own or adjacent land ...... 61% 
Trappers possessing a hunting license (*) .......... 31% 
Persons legally trapping without license (*) ...... 0.53% 
Average number of traps per trapper .............. 24 
PAE CR OT EERIE aioe cos cai eiee cence 7 
Trappers selling to local fur-buyers ................ 82% 
Trappers selling to mail order or fur-houses ........ 18% 


Trapping money used as 


eS, 0.00% 
ee ee i a ee 0.21% 
Ne QR es i cewpwennees dekevaseeen 0.79% 


Trappers setting for and catching 


BRINN este Beto buco Sardegna ahs ions leis aie Gee 39% 
Ee ee Oe ere eee 28% 
OR ee eet eT 5 15% 
IE Skit ao ax dace esas bush ied A 11% 
REINS cae ttiger pre MPa en Cee eT eee MUO 2.8% 
ow ee errr er 2.2% 
a eed te eager ah as RU ENGI. AY! 1.8% 


(*) Any person under the age of 18 years may trap for fur-bearing 
animals or predators without securing a license; however, persons over 
18 are required to have a license to trap on lands controlled by others. 

Although some fur-bearing animals are difficult to trap, a true index 
of their relative abundance may well be represented by the percentage 
of trappers catching them. It will later be possible to check these 
indices through a study of the fur dealers’ reports which pertain to the 
sample area. 

Because of the current status of the problem, it is inadvisable to at- 
tempt further analysis of the information gained up to this time. A 
study of the sample data sheet, presented herewith, will give the reader 
an idea of the scope of information being sought. When completed, 
this project should represent a basic study of importance. 


Michigan, February, 15 to 17. 


poner, 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE TRAPPER 


By S. V. SEDLAK 


ENNSYLVANIA, reputed as a great game state and nationally- 
known as a leader in game conservation, is lacking something. 

For a score of years the writer has been studying its game laws; 
and in more recent years this study has been accentuated primarily 
because of the fact that the guiding powers of game management have 
been in the hands of a highly organized body of influential hunters, 
interested in the welfare of game but apparently wanting in the knowl- 
edge of sound conservation principles. 

Gentlemen, this is not intended to be a tale of woe, and not, by any 
means, a subject of criticism; and that you may not misinterpret the 
purpose of this narration, please be informed that its objective is to 
clarify briefly the importance of the trapper, his knowledge and his 
relationship in game conservation matters. Until now, he has been a 
rather inconspicuous figure in our ranks, little heard of and from, and 
much disregarded. 

Permit me to tell you that the trapper fosters a wealth of valuable 
information, the “hub” of radiation of interrelationship of wild animals. 
But before I go into detail, and to only a very modified form at that, 
because space would not permit a thorough combination of all the 
facts, I desire to make a dividing line on the meaning of “trapper.” 
The trapper can be divided into three very separate and distinct classes: 

(1) Embryonic: The most common of these are the schoolboy and 
the farmer. They belong in the embryonic stage of the game, and may 
or do possess a common knowledge of trapping, and may or do succeed 
in trapping the ordinary fur-bearing animals within a short radius of 
their starting point, and under favorable conditions. 


(2) Advanced: In the second group we have the trappers who, by 
virtue of desire to learn, have advanced in this game of fascination. 
They have acquired a fairly good knowledge of fur-bearing animal 
life and they know how to apply common sense in using the steel trap. 
In this aggregation, however, again a subdivision is necessary because 
here is where a man makes or breaks himself, with all that the future 
has in store for him. (a) If the individual is of the type who is char- 
acterized with self-respect, his aim will be to play fair with himself, 
with his fellow-men and with the wild animal life; but (b) unfor- 
tunately, there is many a one who chooses the course of disrespect, no 
regard for even his own self, none for his trapper-friends and con- 
siderably less than none for the wild creatures of the forest. 


(3) Naturalists: The third group of trappers are those who have 
reached the topmost rank of knowledge and understanding of wildlife, 
and they may be aptly termed “naturalists.” These need not necessarily 
know all that is worth knowing about wild animal life, but they do 
possess an education which is equivalent to a completed college course; 
and they can look back—and down into the pages of time, and tell you 
things about wildlife that even the best of hunters know nothing 
about. 

And so, to get back on the track, I desire to make it known through 
this medium that just one year ago several men of the third group of 





Corel Gee, Wellsboro, one of Pennsylvania’s outstanding trappers with 
part of his 1938 catch. 


trappers banded together and the result is an organization known as 
the Pennsylvania Trappers Association. At this writing its member- 
ship is less than 200; not all third group trappers. Its aim: To create 
a better understanding between hunter and trapper. With your co- 
operation, greater strides can be made toward a more perfect, a more 
successful system of wildlife management. 


Its desire: To have an enrollment of all Pennsylvanians who devote 
time to trapping fur-bearing animals, with a view of attaining a more 
mutual agreement of opinion. 


And then, to begin with, four essential measures are requested, as 
follows: 


1. Trappers license. To get a more comprehensive idea of the extent 
of use of steel traps. The monies so derived to be a separate fund of 
the Game Fund for use to better trapping conditions, and similar. 


2. Elimination of spring and summer trapping. To stop the waste- 
ful practice of taking thousands of dollars worth of valueless furs, and in 
addition the several thousands of small game animals that get tangled 
up in summer operations usually adhered to by the trappers of group 
2-B as herein described. 


3. Revision of the bounty system. To conform with a new set-up of 
trapping dates, and only as a continued incentive to keep under control 
our so-called “vermin,” primarily, the weasel, the most destructive 
creature of small game, while realizing the maximum worth of the 
fur itself. 


4. Legalize the trapping of raccoons throughout the state. To set it 
on par with the raccoon hunters’ privilege. This, in itself, is an order 
which may bring a bellowing opposition from the raccoon hunters. Be 
patient, gentlemen! I know your side of the argument; I know it only 
too well. 


I maintain that the trapper is the “hub,” an important factor in game 
management affairs. Render to him his due share of justice, and you 
will make him your ally. 


Requests number three and four can be enlarged on considerably, and 
each does merit an outline in detail, and because of that fact it is my 
intention to prepare for your approval more separated information as it 
applies to the trapper. But the subject of fur-bearing animals and trap- 
ping is so broad in scope that to deal with it properly it would necessi- 
tate a series of articles of apportionment. 


The fur business is a big business, and at least 95 per cent of it is 
dependent on the wild resources. Pennsylvania’s trapping grounds alone 
produce from $500,000 to $1,000,000 worth of raw furs annually. The 
variation is due to any one or a combination of several determining 
factors. 


It is not too late, however, to recognize the importance of a united 


effort, to formulate a more constructive plan of game conservation and 
fur conservation. 





Mrs. M. M. Deiffenbach, Colley, Pa., one of Pennsylvania’s foremost women 
trappers, with her 1938 take. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN CONSERVATION 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


N the autumn of 1901 I walked across Pennsylvania, carrying a 

camping outfit on my back, and stopping where night overtook me. 
I entered the state at Sayre, in Bradford county, and cut the south- 
eastern part of Tioga county, going down Little Pine creek valley 
across Lycoming, Clinton, Center, and Blair (by Hollidaysburg), 
counties, thence south through Bedford county into Cumberland, 
Maryland. From there I went into southwestern Virginia, bought a 
skiff and continued down the Little Holston, Big Holston and 
Tennessee to northern Alabama. 

This was in the period when the market-hunting era had shot itself 
out of existence. Fur was almost at its lowest ebb. The lands we now 
call “marginal” were claiming, through misunderstanding of their use, 
thousands of lives unprofitably lived and unhappily managed. My 
interests were in “the back country”. I talked with hunters, trappers, 
loggers, and farmers who in considerable measure (though they did 
not realize it) depended principally on wild berries, nuts, roots, game, 
fur, non-game meat and fish for several months of their living each 
year. 

I met, for example, a turtler, a man who with prongs, net and skill 
gathered land terrapin and fresh water turtles by the dozens and sold 
them to clubs, hotels, and commission merchants, making from $30 to 
$60 a week. At Columbia Crossroads, a lank Hill Billy came into 
a little hotel with an old Kentucky rifle (converted to a percussion 
cap) and talked of foxes, gray squirrels and pheasants (ruffed 
grouse). And in a log-camp where the last “virgin hemlocks” had been 
cut, where I worked a few days chuting bark down the mountain slope 
in V-troughs, on old, whiskery trapper tried to persuade me to join 
him. He said he knew where we could catch $200 worth! 

I talked with scores of woodsmen, trappers, hunters, small-time 
farmers. I saw my first quail, found a few cottontails, met fox hunters 
and deer hunters. Here and there were black and gray squirrels. 
Where I crossed or followed streams, or came to mountain backs or 
woods, I searched for tracks and signs. In my own country, the 
Adirondacks of New York, we had a good many deer hunters who 
came from Pennsylvania—one such “party” of six (market hunters) 
brought a bird dog to the West Canada creek in the 1880’s and shot 106 
deer that the dog pointed. 

The wild turkeys of the Alleghenies in the early days were said to 
weigh up to 40 Ibs, and could fly only a quarter of a mile. Wild 
turkeys, I observed, would fly five or six miles from one ridge to 
another. I saw five of the birds below New Bedford that left a 
hardwood and flew out of sight above a valley a thousand feet or so 
deep. 

Trappers caught $80 to $200 worth of fur in a winter. They began 
in late October, and carried over into March or April. They could 
get some meat but it was scarce, and they had to fill out with salt- 
pork. Having an experimental habit, I tried several large owls— 
broiled, boiled, and fried—yearling crows, red squirrels, and black- 
birds. As a non-resident I left the game alone, except for three or 





four cottontails. I met a number of preserve and volunteer special 
wardens. These were, in a way, the beginning of the new era jp 
Pennsylvania’s wildlife policy. 

I was told that there were fewer than 4,000 deer, all told, running 
wild in Pennsylvania. There were “some bears left”. “Grouse are 
scarce and wild.” I could see that mink, muskrat, skunk, otter, pekan 
(fisher) were “ter’ble skurce”. Apparently wildlife was done for. 

Since that stroll, notebook in hand, of a thousand miles on the 
back roads and cross-lots, I have watched the course of Conservation 
in Pennsylvania. I took part in the long-drawn out effort to establish 
wildlife protection in New York. We had reached a low ebb in New 
York in 1901, and for years we seemed to work without avail on 
behalf of the wild creatures. We were called “sentimentalists”, and 
much worse names because we sought laws against catching fingerling 
trout, shooting baby ruffed grouse, hunting deer with dogs, jack- 
lighting, crusting, off season kills, etc. Once I saw eleven deer killed 
by crusters in an Adirondack swamp—men who thus were destroying 
their own hope of having fresh meat during the hard, gameless years 
to come. 

After Conservation came to Pennsylvania, I saw more fur tracks 
along three brooks where I stopped (in 1927) than I saw on the 
whole walking trip across that state. I did not grasp the significance of 
this, however, till several years later, when I drove in an automobile 
down the route I had gone on foot. I was better acquainted with the 
broad aspects, however, than on my first trip. 

In 1930, however, I was asked—to my surprise—to undertake the 
task of Conservation Director of the American Trappers Association. 
My articles, department work, slants in wildcraft magazines led to 
this. What could I say about trappers—or for them? I had answered 
letters from at least 15,000 trappers from all over the United States, 
Canada and Alaska. However, when I sized the situation up I realized 
instantly that professional wildcrafting has its place, and I knew that 
one or two professionals lived in the villages, several in woods-edge 
settlements, and that most families have a trapper or two in the back, 
marginal land areas. A woman took first prize for well handled fur 
one year. Two woods pals of mine, Adirondack trappers, were beaten 
one year by the daughter of one (wife of the other) taking more value 
in mink, skunk, muskrats, around home than the two men did in the 
deep woods. 

I realized the fur, hides, and food values were important to these 
families, but until I examined the facts, I never realized how important. 
I had been over hundreds of miles of traplines. I had been tens of 
thousands of miles, 150,000 miles, in fact, in wild regions or between 
wilderness areas from ocean to ocean, from Canada to the Mexican 
Border. 

I had to consider the economic importance of Conservation, do some 
figuring as to the importance of trappers as members of the business. 
The Secretary of the Pennsylvania Game Commission wrote me that 


(Continued on page 28) 


Photo by Robert W. Plummer. 


Pennsylvania is a great game state because her sportsmen’s organizations, over 1000 strong, are always ready and willing to help in any way they can. 
The above group of young men from Portage are about to feed game; at left is a feeding shelter they built. 
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ALONG THE FENCEROW 


By WILLIAM C. GRIMM 


One of those features of our rural land- 
scapes which is rapidly disappearing is the 
old rail fence. It harkens back to a more 
primitive and pioneer era; back to the 
days when the bounteous and well-nigh omni- 
present forests were giving way to farms, and 
pastures, and orchards. There was a time when 
they were in vogue and they ran their zig-zag 
course over every farm, but today only pitiful 
remnants of this type of fence remain and these 
are but decrepit and disused relics. Alas, a 
more modern era has sealed their doom and in 
their place arise the unpicturesque devices of 
barbed and galvanized steel wire. 

Not only did the old rail fence lend an 
artistic touch to the countryside, it was a haven 
for wildlife as well. One of the greatest at- 
tributes of the rail fence was the growths of 
trees, and shrubs, and tangles of vines which 
sprang up and flourished along it. They meant 
food and cover for the wild things. There is 
scarcely a bird or a beast which didn’t ap- 
preciate its offerings and at some period utilize 
it either as a lunch counter or refuge. To many 
of them it was home. It was beloved by the 
bobwhite, the cottontail, and a host of small 
insectivorous and seed-eating birds. 

A careful survey of the woody plants which 
spring up along the fencerows will disclose a 
surprisingly large number of those which pro- 
vide food for the wild creatures in the form 
of nuts, or fruit such as berries. Why? The 
reason is not hard to seek. In practically all 
instances the wild folk are responsible for their 
being there. We must not assume, of course, 
that they were deliberately planted. It was all 
quite accidental as far as the planters were 
concerned. They merely were acting as agencies 
in Nature’s ingenious plan for seed dispersal. 

The cherries—the wild black and _ choke 
cherries as well as “volunteer” trees of the 
domestic strains—are frequently found grow- 
ing along fencerows. I presume that such birds 
as robins, catbirds, and cedar waxwings have 
been responsible for carrying the seeds there. 
What else do we find that we might credit to 
the birds which feast upon the fruits and dis- 
seminate the seeds? There are the sassafras, 
several species of dogwoods, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, elderberry, winterberry, climing bitter- 
sweet, Virginia creeper, wild grapes, sumachs, 
and choke berry. Yes, even the poison ivy for 
many of our birds find its waxy-white berries 
a perfectly acceptable article of diet. 

Not infrequently along the fencerow we find 
the trees and shrubs which provide food in the 
form of nuts or mast. It is not at all unusual 
to find thickets of the hazlenut and isolated 
specimens of the black walnut and _hickories. 
In singularly few instances can their presence 
be explained except for the fact that they were 
brought there by squirrels. Without a doubt 
they sprang from some gray squirrel’s unutilized 
or forgotten cache. Nuthatches and blue jays 
are probably partly responsible, too, for the 
hazels and oaks as they are part of their bill- 
of-fare. 

The old rail fence, or for that matter any 
fence row which is permitted to grow up with 
trees and brush, is always a mecca for wild- 
life. It provides an ever essential need—food 
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Contrast this picture with one showing clean farming practices where fencerows are burned and 
food bearing shrubs are killed by spraying. No wonder some communities lack game and song 
birds. 


and cover—and in return the landowner receives 
the benefits bestowed by the presence of the 
wildlife. Practically every farmer today realizes 
the beneficial influences which are exerted by 
a fairly large bird population but not enough 
of them realize the fact that in order to have 
the birds he must provide suitable habitat for 
them. They somehow don’t seem to be able 
to build their nests on top of the fence posts 
or to balance them on top of strands of barbed 
wire. 

During the summer months these brush and 
tree-grown fencerows offer a decided contrast 
to the well-groomed fencerows as far as bird 
populations are concerned. Quite often I have 
observed a dozen or more different species of 
birds inhabiting but a few rods of brush-grown 
fencerow. Certainly they appear to be a great 
favorite with the avian tribe. Robins, blue- 
birds, flickers, house wrens, towhees, song and 
field sparrows, goldfinches, quail, and pheasants 
are among those most frequently encountered 
but there are many others. I have often seen 
mourning doves, cuckoos, chickadees, nut- 
hatches, catbirds, cardinals, brown thrashers, 
and cedar waxwings. Such a fencerow supplies 
a remarkably varied habitat: trees in all stages 
of growth and decay, cavities are abundant, 
there are dence thickets, and tangles of briars 
and vines. Along a comparable stretch of 
barren wire fencing one occasionally sees a few 
birds which may have paused to rest, but they 
don’t reside there. There is absolutely nothing 
to induce them to do so. 

I have noticed. too. that the winter birds seek 
the protection and the sustenance of a well- 
grown fencerow. It is preferable to woods. or 
orchards, or open fields. At any time during 
the winter months I am sure of finding flocks 
of juncos and tree sparrows there. They may 
glean a large part of their living from the 


surrounding fields but I have noticed that they 
very seldom choose to wander far from the 
protection afforded by good cover and they 
speedily seek it as soon as they are disturbed. 
Then, too, it is obvious that such places attract 
the wandering troupes of other winter birds: 
the blithe companies of chickadees, tufted 
titmice, nuthatches, and downy woodpeckers. 
Many is the covey of quail whose very ex- 
istence through the winter months depends upon 
the availability of just such cover as_ these 
fencerows afford. Without them existence is 
indeed futile. 

Who are the furred denizens of the forgotten 


fencerow? One glance at the snow’s surface 
tells one that the cottontail rabbit is most 
certainly among them. One can _ scarcely 


traverse such a fencerow without noticing the 
intricate maze of rabbit tracks there. Then 
one is very likely also to see the tracks left by 
the squirrels for both the gray squirrel and 
the fox squirrel are wont to frequent these 
places. One can quite easily trace their course 
from tree to tree and the pits dug deep into the 
snow blanket, down to the brown earth beneath, 
tell us that they have been busy searching for 
their hidden stores. It wouldn’t be at all un- 
usual if one came across the track of an 
oppossum, a skunk, a raccoon, or a fox because 
all of these animals include fencerows in their 
excursions. They are profitable places indeed 
for them to visit and they do so quite often. 
During the winter months the woodchucks and 
the chipmunks which reside along the fence- 
row will be securely fixed deep in their earthen 
chambers, utterly oblivious to the snow, and 
ice, and chilling winds. Yes, they all like the 
old fencerow provided it has plenty of cover 
in the form of trees, and brush, and tangled 
vines. If you want wildlife preserve such 
fencerows, 
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HUNTING DONE 


By BRUA C. KEEFER 


The grim Huntsman winds his circled horn— 
The chase is ended. Echo, dancing up 

The vale, drops gentian seeds to mark each spot 
Where the departed oft’ had stopped to rest, 


E buried Fred that Summer on the high northern side of Wild- 
wood where, when golden Autumn came again, we could gaze 
up the long, broad valley down which the lovely Lycoming winds its 
softly singing way to the Susquehanna. That valley where so often as a 
boy in briar torn trousers, his long, single-barreled shotgun in the crook 
of his arm, he would hunt as far as sturdy, tireless legs would take 
him in a day. Now perchance his disembodied spirit, freed from mortal 
ills, could, who knows, again retrace silently and unseen those happy 
haunts of boyhood. At very least that spirit must rejoice when once 
again the frosty Indian Summer nights turn wooded hillsides into 
flaming billows cresting to the evening sky and mingling their multi- 
variant colors with the saffron coral and rose of sunset. Row 
Hunting season here again. From workbench and office desk come 
the woolen-shirted high-booted clan and with them those perfect 
companions, their hunting dogs, who, waiting patiently through long 
Winter and hot Summer months, are now snuffing the crisp morning 
air,—eager eyed and trembling with excitement. And for her fervid 
followers Nature places on her shrines of willow swale, alder thicket, 
weed grown field and mountain hollow those feathered Lorelei the 
woodcock, the grouse and his oriental majesty, cock pheasant. 

Happy is he who lives in Pennsylvania now that Fall is here again 

. to feel once more the smooth-polished walnut stock of your 
favorite gun as it snaps to the hollow of your shoulder and nestles 
snug against your cheek; to kick through the stubbled wheat field 
or tread the leaf strewn logging road winding up a shadow-dappled 
hollow: to hear again the sharp crack of nitro powder echo through 
the hills or to stop for a long, cooling draught from a bubbling mountain 
spring. . . . . those are anodynes to clear your head of every last 
vestage of work or worry. 

Never will you forget those proud moments when your old setter 
held a brace of grouse against the sidehill until you and your comrade 
had time to come up. Your memory will always retain that living 
picture of your pointer pup making his first stand—sculptured marble 
against a background of green laurel. To follow, gun ready, the merry 
springer on the trail of a pheasant, his stubby tail beating time to 
the rhythm of your heart; or the mellow bell of your beagles voice as 
he takes a cottontail over the ridge, down through the swamp and back 
across your trail . that makes the blood go tingling through 
your veins. 

Thanksgiving Day :—a light fall of snow during the night covered 
the Black Forest. The mountain-crisp breath of early morn glistened 
with frost in the sunlight that flashed brightly from the dancing 
rifles of Kettle Creek. 

Fred and I skirted the woods back of the old Niklaus farm and 
started the long climb up Warpath Hollow. My Gunner and his young 
son were carefully» investigating every likely looking bit of cover, 
but without reward. Grouse, this cold morning, should be feeding high 
on the sunny side of the ridge. The sap ran down our backs as we 
gained the top. Crossing Randall Road we headed for a little known 
and seldom hunted swale that lay hidden high on the mountainside 
where a brace or two of grouse could generally be depended upon. 

Here the snow had already melted and the cool breeze of that high 
altitude felt refreshing after the long slow drill up the Warpath. Ah! 
There was the fringe of dark hemlock that marked the border of our 
swale. Fred slackened pace, removed his cap from his graying head 
and admonished . . . “Give the dogs a chance, you long-legged timber 
jumper.” 

Knowing that my legs had a persistent habit of crowding the game, 
I stopped. Suddenly Gunner wheeled and snapped to point. The pup 
backed. Cautiously we moved in. A roar of wings in our very faces. 
We fired both barrels as the grouse, every brown feather shining in 
the sharp November sunlight, crossed in front of us. A few dead 
leaves fluttered quietly to the ground. Mutely we looked each other 
over: broke guns to extract the empty shells and . . whirr-r-r a 
straight-away rose between us, disappearing like an arrow down the 
hillside—too far to follow. Over his shoulder Gunner cast a slow 
look of disappointed disdain and walked off. The pup danced about 


Or smoke a contemplative pipe, and count 
His wealth: the streams of Spring; the Autumn woods, 


A coronet of rugged health . . . content. 


excitedly. The silent and-you-think-you-can-shoot expression in my old 
setter’s eyes answered our unspoken thoughts mode adequately than 
words. 

We crossed and recrossed the swale finding nothing more and as 
noon was at hand sought the spring beneath twin pines for a rest 
and our Thanksgiving dinner. On the now dry bed of pine needles 
we stretched out, relaxing in the warming rays of midday sun, the 
pleasant smoke from our pipes blending with the aromatic fragrance 
of the pines. 

From that high vantage point a majestic panorama unfurled before 
our eyes. Far below us was a valley where a man might wander lost 
for days. The distant gray-blue mountain tops rolled heavenward in 
eternal magnificance to vanish in the mists of a lost horizon. What 
a glorious habitation for the deer, the grouse and all the furred and 
feathered denisens of the forest. Who could contemplate this amaz- 
ing vastness and ever again doubt the existence of Divinity? 

The sky was becoming overcast. The air held a distinct chill. Fred 
knocked out his pipe carefully on a stone and sniffed the breeze. “More 
snow coming and this time plenty of it. Let’s get off the mountain 
before it starts.” 

Having had several experiences with snow and fog on those broad, 
flat tops, I agreed without hesitation or argument to his suggestion. 
Our guns were leaning against a large stump, giant of a forest that 
was. We stood beside it momentarily discussing the advisability of 
retracing our steps or of cutting diagonally across the ridge to the 
head of Butternut Hollow. Fred slung his old double barrel to the 
crook of his arm. As I reached for mine my eyes caught sight of the 
dogs, just back of him, stretched out on point. From their tense motion- 
less pose I knew the birds lay close—‘Fred; behind you!” 

As I spoke two grouse exploded from a low laurel. Fred turned, 
swinging his gun to shoulder. Crack . . . crack! The two shots were 
hardly a second apart and both birds, killed cleanly, somersaulted in 
the air. I had seen him make beautiful shots but never a perfect 
double like this one. 

Far down the slope the birds fell. “Fetch!” I called without need; 
both dogs were already dashing after them. In a few moments we 
could see Gunner returning grouse in mouth and, lo-and-behold, the 
pup, not to be outdone and to manor born, came proudly carrying the 
other. If we got no more that day Fred’s excellent shooting and the 
pup’s first retrieve were enough. 

At the top of Butternut I suggested to Fred that he take the way 
down the upper edge of the hollow. It was steep but easier going than 
the brushy bottom. Traveling was slow and half way down the 
first snowflake fell silently. On reaching the lower end I found he had 
not yet arrived. I stood looking back up the hill. . . . Dimly, through 
the falling snow, I saw his figure emerge from the dark hemlocks and 
sitting, legs outstretched, he slid slowly down the slope to my feet. 
The look on his face concerned me as I reached to help him up. 

“Hurt, Fred?” I questioned. 

“No,” he growled, “but my old backing straps gave out coming 
down that grade.” 

“Let’s go over to the spring and rest a few moments.” I suggested. 

The most beautiful spring in the Black Forest poured out its cold, 
refreshing water in a dark pool beside the moss grown bank that 
overhung a smooth run of Kettle Creek. There in early Summer 
brook trout played golden shadowed hide-and-seek along the edge of an 
old log cribbing. We had often eaten lunch or in the evening cleaned 
a well filled basket by its side. i 

Now King Winter, with puffed cheeks and pursed lips, blew his 
chill breath down the long hollow garlanding with snow flakes 
low-sweeping hemlocks. Deep in the pool were the frolicing trout of 
May. I dipped the cup in the spring and passed it to Fred. Drinking 
deeply he looked about him. The appearance of sadness had vanished 
from his face and although his eyes were wistful his voice held ts 
natural tone of merriment—“I’ll christen this spot and call it Hunting 
Done . . . Hunting Done,” he repeated, “and I reckon, so am I, done 
hunting.” 
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HOW TO SHOOT A BOW AND ARROW 











Figure 1 


STRINGING THE BOW 


In stringing a Bow, keep in mind that it is 
necessary to distribute the bend or strain 
equally on both ends, otherwise it is liable to 
break. 


To String a Bow Correctly—(Fig. 1). 


Take the Bow in the right hand in such a 
way that the flat side is toward you. 

Put the bottom bow-tip (the one to which 
the bowstring is permanently attached) in the 
instep of the right foot. 

Place the heel of the left hand on the back 
of the bow, so that the forefinger and thumb 
rest just below the loop of the bowstring. 

Pull the handle of the bow with the right 
hand and push the upper limb with the left. 

Slide the left hand towards the upper bow- 
tip as the bow bends, letting the forefinger and 
thumb push the loop of the loose bowstring until 
it drops into the groove of the bow-tip. 





Figure 2 


By CLAYTON B. SHENK 


To Unstring the Bow Properly— 


Bend the bow in the same way as when 
stringing it, until the bowstring becomes slack. 

Lift the loop of the slack bowstring out of 
the bow-tip groove with the forefinger and let 
it slide down the bow. 


NOCKING THE ARROW AND 
BEGINNING THE DRAW 


To “Nock” an Arrow—(Fig. 2). 


Grasp the bow handle with the left hand 
exactly as it will be held in shooting. 

Hold the bow horizontal, with the back of the 
hand up and with top limb (the one having the 
arrow plate) to the right. 

Lay an arrow across the arrow plate of the 
bow, just above the handle and touching the 
hand. 

Fit the nock of the arrow onto the bowstring 
in such a way that the cock feather (the odd 
feather in color) will be up or away from the 
bowstring. 











Figure 3 


Place the pads of the first three fingers on the 
bowstring, with the arrow between the first and 
second finger. 


To Begin the Draw—(Fig. 3). 


Stand facing at right angles to the line of 
shot, with the left side towards the target and 
with the feet about nine inches apart. 

Turn the head facing the target and swing 
the bow from a horizontal to a vertical position. 

Hold the bow forward in the left hand with 
the elbow nearly extended. 

Take a deep breath and concentrate on your 
point-of-aim. 


THE FULL DRAW AND LOOSING THE 
ARROW 


To Complete the Draw—(Fig. 4). 


Draw the right hand back steadily until it 
touches the chin. 

Keep the fingers below the chin and anchor 
the right hand to a point on it, so that the 
nock of the arrow will be directly beneath the 
right eye. 








Figure 4 


Hold the bow absolutely steady and keep the 
right elbow in a continuous line with the 
arrow. 

Hold the full draw for about one second— 
just long enough to make sure your point-of- 
aim is correct. 

Regardless whether the distance you are 
shooting is long or short, always draw the 
arrow back to the same point. 


To Make a Good Release—(Fig. 5). 


Hold the arrow steadily and do not allow it 
to creep forward just before loosing it. 

Straighten the fingers and allow the string 
to slip off them. Except for this slight 
straightening of the three draw-fingers, there 
should be no other movement. 

Do not “twang” the bowstring to one side or 
pull it out of line in the act of releasing the 
arrow. 

Hold the same position without moving until 
the arrow has hit the target. 

A good release is of utmost importance, else 
all the preceding preparation will go for naught. 
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SPORTSMEN COOPERATE in FEEDING DEER 


-¥ 








Six buses and 54 privately owned autos transported over 700 sportsmen 
from Allegheny county into Cameron county to feed deer. 
boys are eating their chow, “army style’’. 


NVADERS over 700 strong, bent not upon 

destruction but upon sowing good will, took 
Cameron County by storm on Sunday, February 
26, in one of the greatest demonstrations of 
sportsmanship ever observed in the Common- 
wealth. The invaders, all, from Allegheny 
County, and headed by Peter Krass, joined 
ferces with their big woods comrades headed 
by Wm. G. Munsell, in a gigantic deer feed- 
ing program in that section. The boys from 
the west traveled in a caravan comprising six 
buses and fifty-four private automobiles, and 
although the weather was extremely inclement, 
harmony and good fellowship prevailed through- 
out the entire program, and nothing tended to 
dampen the ardor and enthusiasm of either 
party. 

The affair was efficiently handled in every 
phase, and the program carried out to a letter. 
The caravan was about an hour late in arriv- 
ing, and the opening ceremonies took place at 
11:00 o’clock with “Pete” Krass, of the AlI- 
legheny County group, presenting Bill Munsell, 





At right the 


sponsor of the program, with a roll of greetings. 
The roll was then handed to District Game 
Supervisor Maurice Sherman who accepted it 
on behalf of the Game Commission. The wel- 
coming committee comprised Burgess Edward 
White; District Attorney, Edwin Tompkins; 
W. E. Nelsen, Editor; Bill Munsell, Chair- 
man; Stanley Priest and Maurice Sherman. 

Following the exchange of greetings the 
caravan proceeded to Camp Dick, the site of 
the operations, where they were greeted and 
welcomed by Rev. Father Franklin, after which 
the men all lined up for chow which was served 
“army style” by the ladies of the luncheon com- 
mittee. After luncheon the men were placed 
with group leaders and sent into the forests. 
They were in the woods about three hours, 
according to Charles Baer, District Forester, 
and accomplished a surprising feat by trimming 
about three thousand wild fruit trees and mak- 
ing many improvement cuttings. 

Despite the fact that the men were armed 
with axes, machetes, saws, etc., not a single 
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accident occurred to mar the expedition while 
in the county, although three men were sub- 
sequently injured on the way home in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

At the conclusion of their work the men 
returned to camp about 4:00 o’clock and as- 
sembled before the cabin while Rev. Cluver 
thanked them in behalf of the local sportsmen 
for their splendid cooperation, assuring them 
that they had won the esteem and respect of 
every native in Cameron County by their con- 
duct and zeal. 

To Bill Munsell must go much of the credit 
for the success of the expedition, particularly 
the manner in which is was handled on the 
Cameron County end. Credit also is due Stanley 
Priest, N. W. Rakestraw, J. W. Villella, G. V. 
Gregory, William George, Roy Ober, the ladies 
of the luncheon committee, Division Game 
Supervisor Maurice E. Sherman, Protectors 
Max Ostrum, Claude Kelsey and Paul Narby, 
Forester Charles Baer and others. 

The Allegheny end was efficiently handled by 


“Pete” Krass, Allegheny county, and Wm. Munsell, Cameron county shake 
hands at the culmination of activities. 


Below the men are engaged in 
trimming operations. 
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Peter Krass, Johnny Mock, Norman Boone, 
George Cumpson, Charles Gerlach, Harry 
Depp and Frank Mathias. There is much en- 
thusiasm in regard to making the affair an 
annual event and even some talk about an 
Allegheny-Cameron picnic in August. 

Enroute to the scene of operations Charles 
P. Harvey, Pennzoil distributor of St. Marys, 
extended a rousing welcome to the Allegheny 
Caravan as it passed through. He had the men 
stop at his Temple Service Station where he 
presented each hunter with a ticket which was 
filled out and deposited at the Emporium Service 
Center. This ticket, properly filled out, entitled 
the men to a chance on an Arvin automobile 
heater. The winning ticket was drawn by Chief 
Burgess White, of Emporium, who drew the 
name of Charles A. Lang of Castle Shannon, 
Pa., the winner of the heater. 

Mr. Harvey maintains a Hunter’s Registra- 
tion Bureau at his St. Marys and Emporium 
stations where hunters from all parts of Penn- 
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sylvania, Ohio and New York State register on 
their way to the hunt during the deer season. 
For the past several years many thousands have 
taken advantage of this registration plan which 
has enabled the hunters’ families to get in 
touch with them in case of need, by merely 
contacting the Registration Bureau, which is 
familiar with the immediate territory and has 
little trouble in locating any party when the 
necessity arises. The Bureau, known as 
Harvey’s Hunter’s Registration, has also proven 
quite helpful in locating hunting camps in ad- 
vance of the season, and accepts and holds mail 
for delivery to the men in the “wilds.” 
Interesting sidelights of the caravan brings 
to light that there were two multi-millionaires 
present in the caravan—steel men from Pitts- 
burgh. But you couldn’t single them out from 
the crowd. They did and acted just exactly 
as the rest of the boys. There were also at 
least a dozen medics in the group, but Doc 
Christman was the official doctor, although he 
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wasn’t needed thanks to everybody’s carefulness. 

The whole program did more than to cement 
friendship between the two groups involved— 
it permitted the city men to get a new slant 
on the natives, and the locals discovered that 
the Allegheny boys are human and under- 
standable and in the vernacular “dang good 
sports.” Undoubtedly there will be a better 
feeling next fall between the two factions and 
that will mean better business all around and 
better game protection and management. 

If more sportsmen’s associations would take 
a leaf from the book of the Alleghenians and 
the Cameronites by sponsoring a program 
to feed deer or some other program in be- 
half of wildlife, and would make every possible 
effort to study the problems of the farmers 
and sportsmen in whose sections they hunt, it 
would not be long ere a wholesome situation 
existed throughout the entire state, and Penn- 
sylvania would be forever assured that she 
could “eat her pie and have it too.” 





SHOOTING DOGS 
By ALBERT STOLL, Jr. 


Judge Charles Rubiner, of the Common 
Pleas Court, recently tried a case involving 
the killing of a hunting dog by another hunter 
and rendered a decision that established a new 
precedent and will interest hunters and owners 
of hunting dogs. 

While hunting in the Neighborhood of 
Schoolcraft and Telegraph roads last fall 
Ralph McDonald and a companion heard a shot 
close by and on investigation discovered that 
another hunter, while climbing a wire fence, 
discharged his shotgun, killing McDonald’s 
pedigreed bird dog. The dog was valued at 
$250 and McDonald brought suit for damages 
against the hunter. 

The case was tried before Judge Rubiner, 
whose opinion in part read: “The Court is 
without benefit of precedent in the reported 
cases of the Supreme Court of Michigan. The 
Court believes, however, that the rules govern- 
ing the use of firearms by hunters have been 
so widely publicized in huntsmen’s circles and 
through huntsmen’s pages in newspapers and 
other periodicals that every person who assumes 
to handle a gun in the vicinity of other persons 
and of animals is chargeable with knowledge 
of, at least, the elementary precautions to be 
observed. It seems to me that among these is 
the rule relating to the climbing of fences, an 
act that must frequently be performed in the 
course of a hunting day. The hazard of doing 
so with a shotgun in hand must be evident to 
even the most inexperienced hunter. 

“The rule formulated by sportsmen and 
rooted in ordinary common sense is that the gun 
must first be put through the fence and laid 
on the ground before any climbing is done. 
In the absence of any statutory requirement to 
this effect, I believe that an elementary rule 
of common law negligence would prevail. Even 
if we accept the defendant’s claim that he was 
able to straddle the fence and that his foot 
caught in a loose wire lying in the ground, the 
rule would be the same. The passage over a 
fence in any form while the gun is in hand is 
evidence of negligence. I hold, therefore, that 
under the circumstances the defendant was 
guilty of negligence and is answerable to the 
plaintiff in damages.” 

Judge Rubiner ordered the defendant to pay 
the plaintiff $150 forthe loss of his dog and 

court costs. : 


Farmers are intelligent readers. 
They like to know what is going 
on, not only in their own com- 
munity, but throughout the state, 
the nation, and the world. Further- 
more, they have the ability to care- 
fully digest and weigh all matters 
of import. To this end if individual 
sportsmen who have landowner 
friends, or who want to make such 
friends, would subscribe to the 
“Game News” for them for a year 
or two, it would go a long way 
toward establishing such friendly 
relations, and ultimately result in 
better hunting and fishing. If 
every farmer was a reader of the 
“Game News”, as every sportsman 
should be, Pennsylvania would be 
a wildlife Utopia. 





THE STRANGER 


“Who's that Stranger, Mother dear? 
Look! He knows us! Ain’t that queer?” 
“Hush, my dear! Don’t talk so wild; 
That’s your father, dearest child!” 


“That’s my father? Not so at all, 

For father died, you know, last fall!” 
“Father didn’t die, my dear, 

He joined the Hunting Club out here, 
And it’s closed this Spring, so he 
Has no place to go, you see. 


“No place is left for him to roam, 
That is why he’s come back home. 
Kiss him, he won’t bite you child, 
All fox-hunters look that wild.” 


—Jack Moon. 





Photo Game Protector John Lohmann. 


John Reinhart, Hamburg, and Ernest Ketner, Strausstown, with antlerless deer killed during the 
past season with old muzzle loading rifles. 
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By NELSON E. SLAYBAUGH 


A study of the Commission’s financial opera- 

tions covering the 18% year period from 
December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1938, reveals 
some interesting facts. The receipts totalled 
$17,965,160.36, and the expenditures totalled 
$17,578,742.06. The amounts expended for the 
six major functions were: Game Protection, 
$5,647,078.08, (32%); Land Purchases, 
$2,701,104.34, (15%): Land Management, 
$2,483,908.48, (14%); Game Farm Expendi- 
tures, $1,038,461.49, (6%); Game Purchases, 
$1,606,192.26, (9%): Bounty Expenditures, 
$2,250,719.70, (13%), or a total for these six 
major functions of $15,727,464.35, (89%4%). 
The expenditures for all other items amounted 
to $1,851,277.71, (10%%). 

From the above figures it will be observed 
that the Commission during these 18% years 
expended $10,080,386.27, (574%%) of its total 
outlay for the production of game and public 
hunting grounds, and $5,647,078.08, (32%) for 
the protection of game, mostly law enforce- 
ment and $1,851,277.71, (10'%4%) for all other 
expenses. 

Another item of interest is the fact that on 
December 1, 1919 the Commission had a cash 
balance of $606,219.12, and on May 31, 1938 
closed its books with a cash balance of 
$992,637.42, indicating that the (Commission 
not only lived within its income during the 18% 
years in question, but accumulated an aggregate 
of $386,418.30 additional. For complete details 
by years, there is published on the following 
pages of this issue a Comparative Statement 
of Income and Expenditures, December 1, 1919 
to May 31, 1938. 

We are also publishing in this issue of the 
Game News extracts from the Commission’s 
Financial Statements published in the 1937-1938 
Biennial Report (covering period from June 1, 
1936 to May 31, 1938) as follows: 

“The Commission receives many requests for 
information on the condition of the Game Fund 
and how the sportsman’s dollar is spent. *** 

“During the first year the sum of $1,220,201.80 
was credited to the Game Fund, and during the 
second year the revenue amounted to $1,371,250.43 
(excluding $106,378.00, fees paid for special 
deer permits, which were subsequently re- 
funded), or a total of $2,591,452.23 for the 
biennium. While the revenue credited during 
the second year of the biennium establishes the 
highest record in the history of the Commission, 
it takes third place as a biennium, the record 
being $2,667,813.84 for the two-year period 
ending May 31, 1932. 

“Expenditures during the first year of 
the biennium amounted to $1,340,811.35 and 
the second year $1,448,994.32 (excluding 
$106,378.00 refunded fees for special deer per- 
mits), or a total of $2,789,806.17 for the bien- 
nium. Expenditures for the biennium establish 
the highest record for any previous biennium or 
fiscal year periods. The biennium record prior 
to this was $2,545,337.34 for the two-year period 
ending May 31, 1932. 

“During the biennium the Commission con- 
tinued its established policy of operating well 
within its income, and had on hand at the end 
of each fiscal year a balance sufficiently large 
to cover the operating expenses of the Depart- 
ment until the revenue for the current year 
became available. 
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Table No. | 


“The expenditures of the Commission during the biennium have been subdivided into 


major activity groupings as follows: 











GAME PROTECTION (Salaries and Expenses incident 
to Law Enforcement, Game Feeding, Game Distribution, 
Game Law Printing, Assisting in enforcement of Fish 
and Forest Laws, and other field activities) ........... 


MANAGEMENT OF GAME LANDS (Salaries and 
Expenses of Refuge Keepers and other employes incident 
to maintenance and development work on 751,560 acres 
of purchased and leased Game Lands and 702 Game 
Refuges) 


GAME PURCHASES AND PROPAGATION (Includ- 
ing expenditures for equipment and operating four State 
Game Farms) 


ACQUISITION OF GAME LANDS (Including title 
and survey work. Mostly capital investment) .......... 


PAYMENT OF BOUNTIES 


PUBLIC EDUCATION (Including Game News, Motion 
Pictures, Exhibits, General Bulletins, etc.) 


ACCOUNTING AND BUDGET (Including Legal Ad- 
vertising, Mailing and Storeroom, issuance of Special 
Permits, General Printing, etc.) 


TRAINING SCHOOL (Including both Student Class and 
Refresher Courses for regular Officers) 


HUNTING LICENSES AND TAGS ................. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION (Ex- 


ecutive Office salaries and expenses, and expenses of 
Commissioners ) 


RESEARCH AND WILD GAME TRANSFER (In- 
cluding Wild Game Propagating Areas, trapping and 
redistribution of Game) 


BEAR DAMAGE AND DEER-PROOF FENCES .... 
FEED FOR WILD GAME 


SPECIAL DEER PERMIT EXPENSES (Cost of per- 
mits and tags, issuance of permits and returning fees) 


GAME KILL TABULATION (Including expenses inci- 
dent thereto) 


ee 


* Exclusive of $106,378.00 fees paid for special deer permits, which amount was 
subsequently refunded.” 


SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


APRIL 


Part of 
Dollar 





$ 687,081.35 24.63c. 
505,589.85 18.12c, 
472,374.08 16.93c. 
456,253.52 16.35¢. 
199,456.77 7.15¢, 
113,091.52 4.05c. 
100,594.92 3.60¢. 
57,710.38 2.06c. 
51,477.15 1.84c. 
39,923.77 1.46c. 
35,241.00 1.26c. 
23,900.18 86c. 
20,510.65 73¢. 
16,971.08 lc. 
9,629.95 35, 
$2,789,806.17* $1.00 














NOW 
PLANT FOOD BEARING 
TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 











IS THE TIME TO 





WILDLIFE | 


_ 

















TRY TO DISCOURAGE 
SPRING BRUSH BURNING 
AMONG FARMERS. GET 
THEM TO PILE IT ALONG 
FENCEROWS OR IN 
ERODED GULLIES 
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HOW THE SPORTSMANS 
DOLLAR WAS SPENT 


THESE FUNCTIONAL EXP-~ 
ENODITYRES COVER 

THE PERIOD JUNE 
1.1936 TO MAY 

31,1938 


GAME PURCHASES 
AND PROPAGATION 
16.93% 


GAME PROTECTION 
24 63¢ 


—__ 





2.064 


THE EXPENDITURES INDICATED 
FOR EACH MAJOR ACT~ 
wiTy¥ mCLUDE ALL~ 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPENSES IN 

CONNECTION 

THERE- 

with 


MANAGEMENT 
OF GAME LANDS 
18.12¢ 


ACQUISITION OF 
GAME LANDS 
16.35¢ 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 1464 





WUNTING LICENSES AND TAGS---~--- | i ed 


TRAINING SCHOOL -<- <<< ee ee 2.06¢ 








RESEARCH ANO WILD GAME TRANSFER- 1.26¢ 


FEED FOR WKLD GAME ------------- 0.734 
SPECIAL DEER PERMIT EXPENSES -----0.61¢ 
GAME-RILL TABULATION ---+----- -035¢ 

ToTaL- 3.81¢ 








BE CAREFUL OF FIRE IN 
THE WOODS THIS SPRING. 
REMEMBER THE OLD SAY- 


ING "FIRE SWEEPS WHERE 
CARELESSNESS CREEPS" 





TRY TO AVOID KILLING 
RABBITS AND OTHER 
GAME ON THE HIGH- 


WAYS. USE YOUR BRAKES 
AND GIVE WILDLIFE A 
CHANCE 
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“Although the Commission has initiated new 
programs in keeping with present-day con- 
servation needs, this policy has been adhered to 
notwithstanding the fact that it was unable to 
expand certain activities as extensively and as 
rapidly as many sportmen have desired. 

“The Commission, in addition to its annual 
operating requirements, has over a period of 
years made capital investments aggregating 
$3,376,019.95, the details of which, excluding 
obsolete equipment disposed of, appear below. 


Capital 

Expenditures 

State Game Lands............. $2,693,061.91 

Buildings on Game Lands ...... 223,957.00 
State Game Farms (including 
land, buildings, equipment, 

Gi). icv cele‘ peas canteens 342,524.10 
Training School (including build- 

ings and equipment). ....... 32,095.63 
Current equipment (including 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, 

graders, office equipment, etc.) 84,381.31 

TE nksedsdakaiceneee $3,376,019.95 


“These capital investments must of necessity 
be safeguarded by adequate annual expenditures 
for maintenance, development, and_ utilization 
in order to reap the maximum benefits there- 
from.” 


Licenses Issued 


Year Resident Non-Resident 
Denes invemnaba ee OR ae 
Sa ieunatenes 298,972 462 
BO ac cyewceds 262,355 532 
Bs ced Wares 290,422 662 
ME -axhannuats 315,474 588 
DR svete enen 311,290 478 
We uci vccnaes 401,130 1,128 
a ne 432,240 1,725 
EE 462,371 1,761 
eT a se0ekiee 473,735 2,126 
SOE kéwcscawes 497,216 2,328 
SU Sin edbden dai 501,572 2,558 
BEE vvonkns ads 521,855 3,190 
a 520,574 3,468 
Ss Suacanes 501,622 4,879 
Said susee 437,727 1,190 
ae 505,103 4,823 
 fiinaceseda 530,392 6,009 
RE sow nconake 572,779 8,964 
6 iF wd 537,451 5,251 
EE cndaceds aa 524,337 4,966 
eee 568,666 6,024 
ee 606,469 8,460 
Ss éevbieen 534,573 7,124 
SF Gis kxsc ten 598,261 8,357 
WOE isaks Kees 646,278 7,604 


* Preliminary report—subject to change. Ex- 
clusive of 870 replacement licenses issued. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND yoeh 
DECEMBER 1, 1919.0 












































Total Income and Expenditures ee... — 
Cash Balance E 5; | 
Fiscal Years Beginning of xpenditures : —_— 
. aan # - below (—) or Protection 
Period (A) Income Expenditures (B) above (+) Es penditre ere 
income (C) grpendit 
BN a: Ho 
Balance Dec. 1, 1919 ira’ 
(with unwarranted req- \ 
uisitions deducted) $ 606,219.12 
Dec. 1 to Nov. 30 
a Ee eter $ 606,219.12 441,576.10 $ 544,069.46 $102,493.36 + $ 213,819.11 
927,859 
I iis iitcdh in ob ewiiinas view é 503,725.76 508,554.75 665,351.91 156,797.16 + 261,483.34 
76,503. 
Dec. 1 to May 31 1921-1922 
Ss Oils sn oc ss s 0.0.0 > 4 « 346,928.60 123,421.83 339,719.64 216,297.81 4 119,317.12 
June 1 to May 31 1,000 
ED. = Coc O04 we uw sk sed 130,630.79 562,115.09 461,272.68 100,842.41 181,280.28 30 
10,339 
I A ike «whan cas woe bard 231,473.20 673,258.24 624,168.04 49,090.20 — 237,133.98 251 
40,291, 
eh haath uiierelp ek wr sinersie 280,563.40 676,969.51 758,461.69 81,492.18 + 289,480.43 00 825 
ete vinkndntmonte > ne 199,071.22 735,665.37 721,922.94 13,742.43 — 300,639.99 Bo 
ge el ieee eae ae 212,813.65 731,360.45 648,965.89 82,394.56 — 266,250.95 ie 
See 295,208.21 1,105,736.96 826,484.26 279,252.70 — 288,507.03 ae 
|} 42,3 
pera 574,460.91 1,087,320.83 1,061,791.29 25,529.54 — 318,716.14 | 80 312 
A EE a 599,990.45 1,141,138.24 1,132,256.92 8,881.32 — 334,084.56 | sgs71 
| 167,830 
ae 608,871.77 1 356,082.79 1,250,269.87 105,812.92 — 353,342.86 | 9 231 
a SS 714,684.69 1,311,731.05 1,243,103.14 68,279.91 — 353,240.59, 0271 
) 40,271. 
ae ae ee 783,312.60 1,182,640.19 1,166,675.34 15,964.85 — 373,811.27 059 422 
250, 
ee ies. d, 799,277.45 1,134,664.81 1,187,119.26 52,454.45 + 325,573.42 sa a9 
ce ode vdsen ese baee 746,823.00 1,235,895.97 1,062,020.76 173,875.21 315,816.72 173637 
FR 920,698.21 1 365,575.95 1,095,282.80 270,293.15 369,761.07 175.910 
!d, 
EE iiss. n0s<tebabebowss 1,190,991.36 1,220,201.80 1,380,754.35 160,552.55 + 366,591.67 38 021 
se SS PS a 1,030,438.81 1,371,250.43 (G) 1,409,051.82 (G) 37,801.39 +4 378,227.55 185.514 
Totals (For 18% years) ..... $18,571 ,379.48 $17,578,742.06 $5,647,078.08 atte 
” ———— “VE, 
3alance June 1, 1938 ........ 992,637.42 992,637.42 (H) 
$18,571,379.48 $18,571,379.48 32% 15% 
-_ 











SUPPLEMENTAL op, 





(A) This column shows cash balances without deducting previous The 62 years under this column marked plus (+ ) (F 
commitments. (When contracts are made for lands and other indicate that during this period the expendi- : 
purchases, funds therefor are reserved as “Commitments” ). tures exceeded the income by an aggregate of 807,888.90 

a ' ' Net income in excess of expenditure 4 yrs 386,418.30 

(B) Any differences between this column and the figures shown in we eer yes i. ol emperor (18% yrs.) $ ey (G 

the Biennial Reports are due to the omission of the “Bounty salance as of December 1, 1919 ..............:- 10,217. 

Advancement Account” amounting to $40,000, this column ; : 

showing expenditures only . Cash balance as of May 31, 1938 ..............0% $ 992,637.42 

; y. (H 


(1) Includes examination of titles and land survey up to end of 
1923-24 fiscal year; thereafter such expenses are included 
under “Land Purchase”. 


(C) Expenditures during any given year in excess of income are 
usually due to the payment of commitments (contracts) tor 
lands and other obligations during previous years, or the 


tilization of previously accumulated reserves. ” oats ; 
utili m pre ) = (E) This excludes the Advancement Account of $40,000 in the yearly 


expenditures. From December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1922 covers 
bounties only; from June 1, 1922 to May 31, 1938 includes 
bounties and administrative expenses incident thereto. 


The 12 years under this column marked minus (—) indicate 
that during these years the income exceeded the expenditures 
oe 8 Oe eee $1,194,307.20 
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D XPENDITURES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
1910 MAY 31, 1938 






























































=> 
a sea Total Amounts Expended For Six Major Functions 
— All Oth 
Land Game same a oe er 
| eer Shuaamiion Faves cael E wed E Totals Six Expenses 
Expenditures Expenditures (D) Expenditures Expenditures spenqiures (£2) Major Functions 
Wg ° 
97,859.02 $ 60,661.96 Fy <td 5 $ 60,430.97 $ 125,156.00 $ 487,927.06 $ 56,142.40 
A & Oo oF 
76,503.00 81,395.96 oe ig 2 78,675.84 124,288.50 622,346.64 43,005.27 
= oe 
ee 
1,000.00 31,580.36 #98 71,147.95 96,664.50 319,709.93 20,009.71 
i yurSs 
10,339.30 61,821.17 ae a rn 33,891.64 93,720.50 381,052.89 80,219.79 
= oOo «= 
40,251.13 79,738.47 BR BS F. 95,089.84 107,408.70 559,622.12 64,545.92 
0,825.08 87,986.31 ee: 124,860.91 85,961.88 679,114.61 79,347.08 
Ss ec 
2,884.03 123,984.58 ot gi eg 117,594.51 113,499.58 658,602.69 63,320.25 
23 & : 
42,395.23 92,017.61 = 3.3 3 5 92,076.79 100,929.94 593,670.52 55,295.37 
hy ot 
| 42,395.70 136.319.80 ~ aS RE 118,704.02 149,584.44 735,510.99 90,973.27 
| 189,312.25 168,145.89 112,040.50 118,973.46 113,460.86 1,020,649.10 41,142.19 
| ‘ 
| 68,571.62 (F) ? ) ? : 68,571.62 (I ) 
167830.09 123,162.52 36,280.93 88,698.83 145,244.24 895°301.17 168,384.13 
329,231.34 151,920.01 98,101.44 96,823.50 116,311.33 1,145,730.48 104,539.39 
‘ 340,271.18 122,470.56 83,769.54 99,250.09 106,486.44 1,105,488.40 137,614.74 
250,422.20 136,768.75 86,012.44 80,064.64 148,976.75 1,076,056.05 90,619.29 
247,929.27 136,686.10 135,884.03 55,494.03 158,437.63 1,060,004.48 127,114.78 
173,637.37 173,177.19 107,154.74 48,275.22 138,494.93 956,556.17 105,464.59 
175,910.18 157,281.06 105,034.55 46,635.48 126,636.71 981,259.05 114,023.75 
238,021.85 240,650.82 139,340.47 96,630.92 137,912.35 1,219,148.08 161,606.27 
+ 185,514.50 318,139.36 134,842.85 82,873.62 61,544.42 1,161,142.30 247,909.52 (1) 
8571.62 (F) |  $2,483,908.48 $1,038,461.49 $1,606,192.26 $2,250,719.70 68,571.62 (F) $1,851,277.71 4 
032,532.72  ) $15,658,892.73 ) 
15% 14% 6% 9% 13% 891.4% 10%4% 
— 
AL | 
\FORMATION 
| 
(F) Land bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forests and (1) BREAKDOWN OF “OTHER EXPENSES” 1937-38: —— 
Waters. Executive Office and Accounting and Budget (In- 
cluding Legal Advertising, Mailing and Store- 
(G) Excludes fees in the amount of $106,378 paid for the 1937 Special Pi Bes = er Game Permits, § 84,974.55 
D Permits which were refunded. MET re SEND ck das. i cwantbans Khanx 974.55 
age nee ee See Research and Related Work ................:.. 36,886.54 
Education (Including GAME News, Motion 
(H) Explanation Covering Balance June 1, 1938: This balance Pictures, Exhibits, General Bulletins, etc.) ... 51,157.78 
includes : 600,000 Copies Issue of October 1937 Game News 19,901.84 
; Printing Hunters’ Licenses, Tags and Miscel- 
ep ee a $233,965.61 gen ome Rad enue ee _ bia eee sat 28,387.78 
Unallocated Balance to be Budgeted in Issuance of Special Deer Permits and Refunding ee 
Je) an <a ee ia 401,750.00 ; Expenses epee ete eecesesees ot eteeeses pe eeees 16,971. 
whee 0m _— ions 81 Game Kill Tabulation and Notifying Delinquent 
perating Neserve ............s.ssseeee. pi lag gs lest ihre SAAR e Mattar ail lee in Re ge le 9,629.95 


ee 6d SS, UT, ORT Wate cs ses $992,637.42 Yendhe. volto:.. xbtiwe. acan seee A, $247,909.52 
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HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


After going over preliminary figures on the 
fatal and non-fatal hunting accidents during 
both small and large game seasons just passed 
we are of the opinion that all the effort made 
and money spent to make hunters more safety- 
minded did not produce the desired results. A 
general summing up of the situation more than 
justifies this disappointment. For instance, 
although there were only two more days of 
small game hunting this year than last, 24 
against 22, there were seven more fatal acci- 
dents and 88 more non-fatal accidents. In 1937 
during the small game season of 22 days, there 
were 21 fatal and 296 non-fatal accidents. Dur- 
ing the past season of 24 days there were 28 
fatal and 384 non-fatal accidents, and the same 
old story holds true year after year. 

Most of the catastrophes were caused by pure 
carelessness. Only in one case were there fewer 
fatalities, and that was during the large game 
season. Despite the fact that officers in the 
field reported the wearing of more red than 
ever before, and that snow in 1938 made hunters 
more clearly visible against its background, 
there were more accidents. During 1937 there 
were 18 fatalities and 27 non-fatalities during 
the big game season as against 14 fatal and 44 
non-fatal this year. 

The use of old or unsafe weapons played a 
major part in accidents this year, and there are 
records of several exploding firearms where 
hunters were severely injured. Quite a few 
persons were injured when they slipped and 
their guns went off. One man was shot when 
he carelessly used the butt of his gun to subdue 
a deer which jumped up and started to run 
away as he was attempting to remove the 
entrails. 

Three men were killed during the bear sea- 
son this year; none last. However, there were 
no non-fatalities this year but there was one 
during 1937. A check-up of all accidents shows 
that most of them occurred during the first 
three or four days when concentration in the 
field was the heaviest. Two accidents of which 
we know, and there may be more, occurred 
while attempting to kill a second deer, and this 
brings up another question. 

Sooner or later the Legislature is going to 
demand that a hunter be compelled, after killing 
either a deer or a bear, to leave his gun in 
camp until after the remaining part of the 
season is over. In other words, he would not 
be permitted to carry it while on a drive. The 
Commission knows, and so do officers in the 
field, that a certain amount of cheating is 
done by camp or party hunters in an attempt 
to get their full quota, and often a man—not a 
sportsman!—who has shot one deer will shoot 
another for someone else in the party. If 
hunters were compelled to leave their guns in 
camp after having killed their deer or bear, it 
would lessen the number of dangerous weapons 
afield and at the same time remove the tempta- 
tion to kill a second animal. 

Quoting from a newspaper clipping recently 


received: “About 1000 persons are killed an- 
nually in hunting accidents in the United States. 
Hundreds more are killed annually by firearms 
while preparing for the hunt, cleaning guns or 
at target practice. In the hands of children 
hunters’ guns carelessly left around the home 
have far too often figured in tragedies.” 

Hearkening back to November’s GAME NEws 
editorial, you will recall what was said about 
the middle-aged man, who, after a heavy meal, 
started hurrying up the side of a mountain as 
if his life depended on it. Well, that very thing 
happened in at least a half dozen cases. Their 
hearts gave out, and they died. Not a pretty 
picture to contemplate. Of course, Pennsyl- 
vania is not the only state where hunters are 
killed. 

The whole situation is deplorable, and we 
wonder after all if the Commission’s energetic 








PLANT A GAME FOOD 
PLOT 


Sportsmen, wherever possible, are 
urged to plant plots of the Pennsyl- 
Food Mixture, which 
may be purchased from the Mays Seed 
Weiser Park, Pa. at a 


cost of 7¢ per pound, delivered any- 


vania Game 


Company, 





where in Pennsylvania. The seed is 
sown broadcast at the rate of about 


15 pounds per acre. 











safety campaign is worth while when hunters 
take their own lives so lightly. However, the 
Commission will keep on trying in the hope 
that no ‘more stringent laws may be needed 
for the preservation of human life. 


John M. Phillips, usually referred to as the 
Dean of Pennsylvania Conservationists, was 
recently honored by the Tarentum District 
Sportsmen’s Club at its 15th Annual Banquet. 


The field force of the Game Commission has 
set a high mark of efficiency in its law enforce- 
ment program during the past several months. 
An analysis of the prosecutions for November 
and December, 1938 and January, 1939, the 
biggest months of the year from the law 
enforcement standpoint, shows that 2790 were 
made. The amazing thing, however, was that 
2725 or 97.7% ended in convictions. The 
acquitals, numbering 65, were only 2.3%. Of 
1149 cases tried before justices-of-the-peace, 
magistrates, etc. 1104 ended in convictions. 
The remaining 45 filed appeals to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions. A total of 1085 cases were 
settled on field acknowledgment of guilt. 





EXTEND AAA BENEFITS 


Representatives of six States which have 
given the most attention to the farm-game pro- 
gram were invited to meet with officials of 
the U. S. Biological Survey recently to discuss 
provisions for wildlife which the Survey wishes 
to incorporate in the agricultural adjustment 
administration program. Representatives were 
also present from the AAA, the Soil Conserya- 
tion Service and the U. S. Forest Service. 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Iowa and Michigan 
each sent one representative, North Carolina 
six, and Ohio three. James N. Morton, Chief 
of the Division of Game Land Management, 
represented the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


The AAA pays benefits to farmers (1) for 
not exceeding crop allotments of corn, wheat, 
cotton, etc., which allotments are determined 
by the AAA Administrator and the State Com- 
mittees; and (2) for carrying on certain soil 
conserving and soil building practices. 

Many of the practices for which farmers are 
paid are beneficial to wildlife. The biological 
Survey representatives who sponsored the meet- 
ing are anxious to see the word “Wildlife” 
worked into the regulation of the AAA, 
believing that some educational value will be 
received by making the farmer conscious that 
he is doing certain things not only for soil 
conservation but for wildlife as well. 

It is also their feeling that considerably more 
benefits for wildlife can be obtained if the 
AAA officials will agree to amending and en- 
larging the remunerative provisions wherever 
applicable. 

It was thought that if the plan succeeded in 
the above six States that it could easily be 
made to spread to the others. 

It was generally agreed by all representatives 
present that it would be better to take the set- 
up as it is now and make corrections and ad- 
ditions which will enlarge benefits for wildlife 
and to attempt to have the AAA incorporate 
this in their next year’s set-up. Meetings are 
already being held by the farm groups in some 
States to work up the program for 1940 pay- 
ments which will start about July. 

The group went through the book of AAA 


instructions and generally agreed on certaim” 


things. Briefly they included planting trees and 


shrubs, natural reseeding of certain areas by : 
preventing grazing, cultivatiom and fire; by 


seeding of food plots with species mentioned; 
prevention of grazing in woodlots, etc. 
As soon as the program has been approved 


by the officials in Washington, the Game Com- ~ 


mission plans to attempt to have as much as 
possible of it included in the Pennsylvania AAA 
benefit payments. The AAA is administered by 
Regional Administrators, State Administrators 
and by County and Community Groups. 

Last year $2,800,000 was paid in benefits to 
farmers in this State, part of it in crop allot- 
ment and part for other practices. The number 
of farmers participating during the past couple 
years runs from 50,000 to 75,000. 
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GAME REPORTS HIT NEW HIGH 


Tabulating machines are now grinding out 
compilations of all game killed in 1938 as shown 
by a truck load of reports from Pennsylvania’s 
licensed hunters. 

For the 1937 season 93% of the State’s 
licensed hunters, a new high, voluntarily sub- 
mitted their reports. What the percentage will 
be this year, or the identity of the negligent 
hunters, will not be known until the last lot 
of reports goes into the tabulating machines 
about the middle of March. 

These machines do uncanny things. They 
not only give the totals of all kinds of game 
killed, but they list the license numbers of the 
hunters who complied with the law, thereby 
avoiding a $2.00 fine, and they also divulge 
the identity of those who fail to cooperate. 

While the Commission has no way of telling 
how many of the game-kill reports, submitted 
on a special self-mailing card attached to every 
license, are in the hopper, present indications 
are that a big majority of the sportsmen have 
complied with the provisions of the law. The 
Commission, being given no discretion in the 
matter, will later submit a list of those who fail 
to cooperate to field officers for attention. 

These reports enable the Commission to 
determine whether the State’s game supply is 
holding up or losing ground. It would be 
wonderful if the tabulating machines should 
show a 100% return for 1938, and would obviate 
the necessity for collecting any fines, a distaste- 
ful duty always. 





Game Prosecutions in January totalled 273 
and penalties $13,814. 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Commission, recently spoke before the West 
Chester State Teacher’s College at a program 
designed to interest both student as well as 
graduate teachers in the field of wildlife 
conservation. 


The Game Commission now has 35 WPA 
Projects on State Game Lands engaged in 
many activities such as walling up springs, re- 
pairing old roads, planting food plots, making 
improvement cuttings, building bridges, releas- 
ing valuable fruit and nut-bearing trees from 
suppression from other less valuable vegetation 
and growth, etc. 





Outlawed devices and methods can often be used officially to benefit Sportsmen. 
capture rabbits for transfer from areas where they are doing damage. 
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HOLD ACCIDENT HEARINGS 


More than 175 persons will soon be sub- 
poenaed to testify their knowledge concerning 
hunting accidents during the past year which 
may result in the revocation of hunting license 
privileges for 89 persons who will be named as 
defendants. 

The hearings will include 2 fatal cases, 16 
non-fatal cases, and 7 cases of self-inflicted in- 
juries occurring during the big game season; 
also, 10 fatal shootings, 60 non-fatal shootings, 
and 20 self-inflicted injuries occurring during 
the small game season. They will be held in 
40 counties. 

The Commission has been vigorously pur- 
suing its safety program, inquiring into hunt- 
ing accidents for the past three years. The 
hunting privileges of many persons have al- 
ready been suspended, and in many cases the 
offenders have been required to furnish satis- 
factory proof that all hospital and doctor bills 
have been paid before the license privileges will 
be restored. 


We have had several requests for copies of 
the Game News to complete files of various 
sportsmen’s associations, colleges, libraries, etc. 
We shall be very grateful to anyone who 
wishes to contribute back numbers for this 
purpose. 


Over 40,000 mature ringneck pheasants, the 
largest number ever released in a single season 
were distributed during the past several months. 
Several thousand bobwhite quail and Hungarian 
Partridges also were released. As heretofore 
the restocking program was handled entirely by 
local Game Protectors and no game was placed 
on any lands posted against public hunting. 


Bruce Yeager, Game Protector of North- 
umberland County, has been trapping rabbits 
with excellent success on the protected right- 
of-way in the Pennsylvania Railroad yards of 
that city. He also distributed 4500 pounds of 


ear corn and 3000 pounds of scratch grain in 
that county with the aid of several members 
of the local sportsmen’s associations and the 
Boy Scouts. 


The Commission’s Officers sometimes find it advantageous 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Joe Yonkoskie, Dunlo, Pa., was fined $80.00 
for setting 24 snares for the purpose of taking 
wild birds and animals. This violator was fined 
for 8 snares at $10.00 per snare. Incidentally, 
the costs were $3.70. This is just another 
reason why the violator cannot expect to win.” 
—Elmer B. Thompson, Game Protector of 
Cambria County. 


“While training my bird dog on Farm Game 
Refuge Project No. 1, he came to a point. 
Upon investigation I found that he had pointed 
a black snake about five and one half feet 
long, which was swallowing a quail. After 
killing the snake I cut it open to find a rabbit 
about two-thirds grown. Can any of the readers 
tell me what my dog scented—snake, quail or 
rabbits ?”—-Newton McDowell, Deputy Game 
Protector, Chester County. 


“Mr. Harvey Eckenrode, caretaker at the 
Sunni Glo orchards, Cumberland County, has 
found antlers of 14 bucks in one orchard during 
pruning operations within the past few weeks. 
Mr. Eckenrode has eight complete sets of 
antlers and six partial sets, all from different 
bucks. There is one set of spikes and the others 
range from three to eight points.”—George D. 
Bretz, Traveling Game Protector, Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 


On March 5 Refuge Keeper Burt Oudette 
reported that “The spring migration of water- 
fowl is well under way. The seven following 
species have made their appearance at the open 
water west of the spillway: Goldeneye, Black 
Duck, American Coot, American Widgeon, 
Hooded Merganser, American Merganser, Pin- 
tail. The American eagles have also returned 
and are nesting east of Ford Island.” 


During February Game Protector D. E. 
Lettie and Deputy Protector Guinei were re- 
leasing rabbits in Washington Township, Butler 
County. One of the animals left the woods and 
ran across an open field. A red-tailed hawk 
sighted the rabbit from a distance of about 
one mile, winged his way straight across the 
valley, and killed it within sight of the two 
officers, 


to use a ferret to 
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Colin Reed, Washington, Pa., for years a prominent 


figure in sportsmen's circles, was elected one of 

the Vice-Presidents of the National Wildlife 

Federation at the annual meeting of that body in 

Detroit in February. We are proud that Pennsyl- 

vania received such recognition and that such an 

honor was bestowed upon one of our leading 
sportsmen. 


Citizens of Pennsylvania, but particularly 
the sportsmen’s associations, bird and nature 
clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, and other groups 
interested in the out-of-doors are to be highly 
commended for the splendid manner in which 
they contributed to the success of Wildlife Week 
March 19 to 25. That the people of Pennsyl- 
vania are becoming more conservation conscious 
was certainly evidenced by the great number of 
programs of various kinds which were carried 
on during that period. But one job is not done 
before another starts. We are now advised 
by the Educational Conservation Society that 
it has designated the period April 2 to 8 as 
American Conservation Week, which also marks 
the 2lst Anniversary of that organization. 


The Educational Conservation Society 
sponsors junior, senior and associate divisions 
of the conservationists of America, consisting 
of boys, girls, men and women. The junior 
division is open to elementary and high school 
students; the senior division to college and 
university students, and the associate division 
to parent, civic and other interested groups. 
Each group engages in all the activities in- 
cidental to the protection and welfare of our 
natural resources. The Society is also sponsor- 
ing a biil drafted by Harry G. Vavra, its 
National President, which has been submitted to 
each of the forty-eight states. This bill includes 
courses of instruction in the conservation of 
natural and human resources in elementary and 
high schools; rules prescribing courses, inspec- 
tion and supervision and enforcement in ele- 
mentary and high schools; teachers training 
colleges, schools or classes under  super- 
intendents of schools; conservation schools or 
departments of public colleges and universities ; 
provision for creation of state schools of con- 
servation at private colleges and universities. 
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NEW TREE DISEASES REDUCE 


Introduction and rapid spread of new tree 
diseases—favored by international commerce, 
by automobile travel, and by air transportation 
—are an increasingly serious threat to Ameri- 
can forest and woodlands, and are responsible 
for a serious reduction in the food supplies of 
wildlife, G. F. Gravatt, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture warned members of the Botan- 
ical Society at a recent meeting. He mentioned 
several leaf spots and fungus diseases, not 
ordinarily fatal to trees, that reduce their vigor 
and also the output of fruits and nuts on which 
animals depend. 


The chestnut blight, a root rot of chestnuts, 
a new persimmon wilt, a serious bark disease 
affecting beeches, and diseases of willows are 
particularly serious in reducing the food avail- 
able for wildlife. The Dutch elm disease and 
the recently identified virus disease of elms are 
of less influence on the food supply. For birds 
and animals the attack of the chestnut blight 
on the closely related chinquapins also has 
proved serious. These shrubby dwarf chestnuts 
produce a good deal of food. 


Mr. Gravatt, a tree disease specialist of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, based his appraisal of 
the food value of various trees and shrubs 
mainly on research by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, the Forest Service, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service, which share the interest in 
the tree disease situation. In areas where oaks 
replace the blighted chestnuts and chinquapins, 
acorns replace the chestnuts as food. But in 
other areas replacement is with maples, birch, 
elm, tulip poplar and ash which supply con- 
siderably less wildlife food. 


The Department is searching for chestnuts 
with resistance to the blight and is introducing 
promising stock from Asia in the hope of de- 
veloping resistant strains. Most of the work 
is with timber species but chinquapins are being 


FOOD SUPPLIES OF ANIMALS 


sought for productiveness, small nuts and blight 
resistance. 

Persimmon wilt is of particular concern, It 
is established in Tennessee, Florida and else- 
where in the southeastern part of the persim- 
mon belt. It acts like an imported epidemic 
disease, Mr. Gravatt said, and the pathologists 
studying the infection are not optimistic that 
they can check it. Japanese and Chinese per- 
simmons seem to be resistant and there is hope 
that in time it may be possible to breed hardy, 
resistant persimmons for planting as a wild 
life food. The American persimmon js a 
valuable source of food for many species of 
wildlife such as birds, opossums, skunks, foxes, 
and deer. The fruit hangs on the tree late and 
is often available when other foods are covered 
by snow. 

White pine, of great value for timber, is not 
of outstanding value for animal food, but it is 
necessary to eradicate wild currant and goose- 
berry bushes which transmit blister rust. The 
fruit of both these plants is of value as food 
for wildlife. Some species of willows are being 
killed by a combination of two diseases, one 
from Europe and one from Asia. Willow is a 
valuable source of food for game, and, like the 
persimmon, is helpful in controlling erosion. 

“We are very much disturbed,” said Mr, 
Gravatt in conclusion, “at the rapid rate at 
which new destructive tree diseases are appear- 
ing in this country. We are faced with in- 
creases in international commerce, in automo- 
bile travel north and south in America, and in 
aeroplane transport all over the world. The 
introduction of diseases into the country—and 
their spread—are thus greatly facilitated. What 
can we expect in the future? Any prediction 
would be only speculative. It is probable that 
thus far our forests have been exposed to re- 
latively few of the potential tree-disease organ- 
isms present on other continents.” 





THREE PRESIDENTS 


Left, Former U. 8S. Senator Frederic 


Photo by Pittsburgh Press. 


C. Walcott of Connecticut, President, American Wildlife 
Institute. 
Center, John G. “Johnny” Mock, “All Outdoors” editor, Pittsburgh Press, President, Outdoor Writers 
Association of America. 
Right, Jay N. “Ding” Darling, Former Chief U. 8. Biological Survey of Des Moines, Ia., retiring 
President, National Wildlife Federation. 
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Pennsylvania pistol and rifle shooters should 
feel proud of the splendid representation they 
had during the 1938-39 gallery season, and the 
National Rifle Association lists 12 Keystoners 
out of 80 competitors from all over the country 
in Match No. 4 (free rifle standing). The 
Pennsylvanians who participated in this match 
are as follows: Donald Coble, Bellefonte; 
John Kaylor, Altoona; Harry E. Royer, State 
College; F. M. Sheffer, Franklin; M. W. 
Williams, Jr., Meadville; Clyde G. Siegel, 
Millvale; Albert Huebner, Pittsburgh; Hugh 
Kelly, Etna; J. C. Group, Wilkinsburg ; Lester 
Downs, Broomall; John Walters, Fayette City; 
and Edward Wadling, Broomall. 

Seven out of 98 competed in Match No. 5 
(Tyro 50 foot rifle match, Class A) as follows: 
Hugh A. Kelly, Etna; R. C. Flowers, Hershey ; 
W. Bahrenburg, Jr., Philadelphia; John Kaylor, 
Altoona; Clyde Siegel, Millvale; G. Burton 
Parshall, Primos; and Lester Downs, Broomall. 

Two out of 37 competed in Class B as fol- 
lows: Susanne Ward, Wyncote, and John 
Walters, Fayette City. 

One out of 39 in Class C competed—C. F. 
Sterbutzel, Connelsville. 

Five out of 41 took part in Match 6 (Tyro 
22 slow-fire pistol at 20 yards.) These con- 
testants included H. E. Reed, Jr., Dormont; 
Judd Witman, Reading; G. Burton Parshall, 
Primos; Roy R. Rowe, Lebanon; and Dr. 
Norman Heinzer, Butler. 

Six out of 28 entered Match No. 7 (timed 
fire pistol match at 50 feet) as follows: J. H. 
Chapman, Philadelphia; Jefferson Trader, Up- 
per Darby; Warren J. Thompson, Lebanon; 
Dr. Norman Heinzer, Butler; Robert E. L. 
Johnson, Villa Nova; and Clyde Heinzer, 
Butler. 

Four out of 21 competed in Match No. 8 
(slow fire pistol match at 20 yards) as follows: 
J] H. Chapman, Philadelphia; Jefferson Trader, 
Upper Darby; Warren Thompson, Lebanon; 
and Robert E. L. Johnson, Villa Nova. 

Generally speaking, the standing and scores 
of practically all the Pennsylvania entries were 
unusually good. 


Five gray fox pelts, which William C. Shank, 
Biglerville, confessed bringing into this state 
from West Virginia for the purpose of collect- 
ing a $4 bounty on each, cost Shank $100. 

On a charge of probating fraudulent bounty 
claims with the state of Pennsylvania, Shank 
paid the fine to Charles Baum, special investi- 
gator for the Game Commission, after Baum 
and Adams County Game Protector R. C. 
Anderson had investigated the case. 

Shank admitted he had brought the pelts 
into this state in order to collect the bounty 
and added that bounties already had been paid 
on two of the skins by the state of Maryland. 
The Maryland payments were made _ before 
the skins came into Shank’s possession. 


Boxer : “Have I done him any damage?” 
Disgusted Second: “No, but keep swinging. 
The draft may give him a cold.” 


Blessed are the meek and lowly heathen, for 
they shall inherit the earth when the “civilized” 
races finish butchering each other. 
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By J. R. MATTERN 


OT every sportsman knows that the 

Game Code requires the use of bullets 
of 25-caliber or larger to kill elk, deer or bear 
damaging crops in Pennsylvania. 


This provision was made at the request of 
hunters who observed farmers using .22-caliber 
rimfire ammunition by moonlight on deer and 
bear. Too many animals ran away and died 
in the woods. An interesting comparison can 
be made between such use of .22-caliber bullets, 
and the old-fashioned buckshot, still used in 
some other states. Buckshot and .22s will both 
bag venison, but when you use them you've 
got to be willing to waste a lot of animals, or 
you must have the woods totally and quietly to 
yourself, and fresh tracking snow, with 
plenty of time to follow the lightly-shot game. 


This regulation rules out the very newest 
calibers in the catalogs, such as the .219 Zipper, 
driving its 46 grain bullet at 3390 feet per 
second muzzle velocity, the .220 Swift, driving 
its 46 grain pill at 4140 feet velocity. It also 
prevents the use of the rather good old .22 
High Power Savage, the .22 Hornet, and the 
better .22 Lovell. 


There is sound sense in avoiding use of such 
cartridges for big game. Their bullets often 
kill quickly and on the spot, by nerve shock 
in the animal. But again they just channel in- 
significantly through the meat, like a ramrod 
pushed through—or they shatter and splatter 
to bits in the first inch of flesh encountered, or 
even in the skin. One of the boasts made of 
the .22 H. P. Savage when it came out, about 
1910, was that its bullet would mushroom on 
a palm leaf fan. Plenty of progress has been 
made in bettering bullet design, using thicker 
jackets at rear, with points opening more de- 
pendably. But a bit of metal only twice the 
size of a grain of wheat traveling at 3000 or 
4000 feet is hard to control in flesh. 


This column, from time to time, will discuss 
technical features of guns and ammunition. It 
will take apart the newest things, as to make- 
up and performance; and it will compare them 
with the old. The idea is to conserve game by 
wasting less through inadequate shooting; and 
at the same time heighten your pleasure in the 
outdoors, and in guns in general, and in the 
game, by whetting your interests in the inter- 





esting subject of interior and exterior ballis- 
tics. 

The idea, in general, is to kill the game in- 
stead of just to shoot it, or shoot at it. 

The same catalog which lists the .219 Zipper 
and the .220 Swift (more power to them as 
small game getters—they are wonderful in 
proper uses), still lists the 38-55, 38-40, 44-40, 
40-65 and 40-72. Those were good killers in 
their day, and they still are good killers. 

Gun and Cartridge designers are getting away 
from the old type of cartridge, and swinging 
toward the new types, largely to make easier 
the hitting of game. 

With the old guns you had to play the rain- 
bow plan. Your 40-65 bullet, for instance, or 
44-40 bullet, arched high and fell more than 
enough to miss even at 125 yards. If the wind 
was blowing it arched sideways; and if your 
game was running, the old lead slug pursued it 
so slowly throught the air that you needed a 
pitcher’s twist, to give a “curve-ball” effect in 
the right direction. You had a lot of guessing 
to do. 

The new cartridges, and guns, eliminate a 
great deal of that guessing. Within decent 
game ranges their bullets stick to the line of 
aim so rigidly, both sideways and up and 
down, and get out where the work is to be 
done so quickly, that you can say they have in- 
built skill. The man behind needs contribute 
less, and still be effective. 

Of course the larger cartridges of high in- 
tensity, such as 257 Roberts and 250 Savage, 
270 Winchester and 30-1906, and the like, pos- 
sess the same advantages as their smaller fel- 
lows mentioned. 

The modern hunter, lacking opportunity to 
shoot every day, or even to handle his gun fre- 
quently, can make this matter of hitting game 
still easier by obtaining a gun that handles well, 
and that fits his own arms and shape of shoul- 
der. It is not for mere looks the factories have 
been adding pistol grips close to the trigger 
guards, widening and deepening the butt plates, 
and raising the combs of guns. They are pri- 
marily trying to give you a gun that will Art, 
in your hands. 

The average hunter does not get enough 
shooting to satisfy him or to make him skill- 
ful; and one of the prime reasons is that 
he can not afford to buy enough ammunition. 
The answer to that problem is handloading of 
reduced loads. Reduced loads can be put to- 
gether easily and cheaply (roughly, for about 
the price of .22 long rifle rimfire cartridges). 
They are so highly accurate that once the 
Metropolitan rifle matches in New York, 22- 
caliber matches primarly, were won with 30- 
1906 reduced loads. They kill groundhogs and 
hawks and crows and squirrels. They involve 
no sticking of cases in the gun, little or no case 
resizing. They use duPont No. 80 or Hercules 
Unique powder—or better yet, plain shotgun 
bulk smokeless—and not much of it; and lead 
bullets you make at home. And they require 
the very minimum of loading tools. 

Incidentally, one of the best of moving rifle 
targets is an old axe swung by a piece of twine 
or small wire from a high limb of a tree. Pre- 
ferably swing it in front of a steep hillside to 
stop the bullets. You can make a 30-foot target 
travel, or even a 50-foot travel; and the thing 
spins in a tell-tale way when hit. 











At a recent meeting of the Littlestown Fish 
and Game Association some splendid prizes 
were awarded. Two prizes were awarded for 
the largest trout, 4 for the largest small mouth 
bass, 2 for large mouth bass, 4 for crappie, 2 
for suckers, 4 for carp, 2 for cat. fish, 1 for the 
common sun fish, and 1 for the blue gill sun 
fish. A pig donated by Bernard Dillman was 
won by S. E. Renner. 


The Sweet Valley Fish and Game Protective 
Association increased its membership by 232 
over the previous year. The Club recently 
purchased and released 206 rabbits and dis- 
tributed half a ton of game food. Most of the 
expenses in connection with its conservation 
program are defrayed by the number of shoot- 
ing matches which the organization holds. 


At a recent meeting of the Crawford County 
Sportsmen’s Council, of Springboro, it was 
announced that $120 in bounty had been paid 
out of Council funds for 60 red foxes. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


The Legislative Committee of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, which is 
working in close harmony with the Department 
of Forests and Waters, the Fish Commission, 
and the Game Commission, consists of John 
Youngman, President of the Federation, Wil- 
liamsport; Benjamin Gipple, Harrisburg; and 
R. S. Sullenberger, Lancaster. 


The Mercer County Old Home Week has 
invited the county sportsmen to hold their 
annual round-up in connection with the town 
celebration, July 2 to 8, setting aside Saturday, 
July 8 as the day for the sportsmen. 


The Shenandoah Fish and Game Protective 
Association recently purchased and released 15 
crates of rabbits. The Association also success- 
fully reared 248 ringneck pheasants from 278 
day-old chicks and 236 from 300 eggs furnished 
by the Game Commission last year. 








et 
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Brooder house and Pheasant rearing pens built and maintained by the Mt. Joy Sportsmen’s Asso- 


ciation of Lancaster county. 
long and 36 ft. wide. 


The brooder house is 45 ft. long, 16 ft. wide and the pen 120 ft. 
The Association reared 369 birds from 498 day old chicks last year at a cost 


of about 44¢ per bird. 





Nearly 500 persons attended the 5th Anni- 
versary Party of the Branch Valley Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association at Perkasie 
recently. During the past year this organiza- 
tion restocked 606 rabbits, 136 cock pheasants 
and 30 quail in that community and assisted 
the Fish Commission in restocking thousands 
of fish in the streams near Perkasie. The club 
also acquired a fish propagation pool. Seventy- 
five door prizes were distributed and an award 
was presented to the fisherman that caught 
the largest fish of each species last year. 


Over 300 sportsmen from the Shamokin area 
attended the Annual Meeting of the Keystone 
Fish and Game Association on February 20. 
Hon. Charles French, Fish Commissioner and 
Hon. Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission were the principal speakers, 
Bruce Yeager, Game Protector of Northumber- 
land County, capably presided in the role of 
toastmaster, introducting the several speakers 
with humorous anecdotes and original wit. The 
meeting closed with a showing of motion 
pictures of the “last raft” and the distribution of 
many valuable door prizes. 


The Kittanning Garden Club carried on an 
extensive bird feeding campaign during the 
past winter in the borough park. Game 
Protector R. H. McKissick cooperated. 


Over 400 enthusiastic sportsmen attended the 
3rd Annual Banquet of the North Butler County 
Hunting and Fishing Club at Petrolia on 
February 23. The North Butler County group 
has been extremely active and has a number of 
interesting projects under way, including an 
$8000 WPA grant for stream improvement, a 
large game refuge, and a predatory animal 
control campaign. The members are particular- 
ly interested in fox hunting, and several local 
hunts have been sponsored recently. Troy 
Burns, former Game Protector, acted as toast- 
master, a duty he discharged very ably and 
cleverly. Members of various visiting and 
affiliated associations were called upon for short 
speeches, and the speaking program was com- 
pleted with talks by Hon. Charles French, Fish 
Commissioner and Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Editor of THe PEeNNsyLvANiIA GAME NEws 
who subsequently showed pictures of the “last 
raft.” Pictures were also shown of the club's 
fox hunting activities. A splendid entertain- 
ment program followed including the distribu- 
tion of many valuable door prizes. 


The Tamaqua Rod and Gun Club is planning 
to give either a two-year subscription to the 
Game News or the ANGLER or one of each 
every month. It is the feeling of that group 
that every hunter in Pennsylvania should read 
these magazines, and license fees be incr 
50¢ to cover the cost. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


NEW CLUBS 


Sheffield Rod and Gun Club, K. B. Barr, 
Secretary. Affiliated with Warren County 
Sportsmen’s Council. 


The Green Ridge Sportsmen’s 
Scranton, Pa.—Harvey Slack, Secretary. 


Club, 


The Smith Mills Sportsmen’s Association, 
Smith Mills, Pa—Joseph Janowiak, Secretary. 


East Franklin Twp. Sportsmen’s Association ; 
Robert Moore, Kittanning, Pa., Secretary. 


Bagdad District Sportsmen’s Association ; 
Homer Kuhns, Leechburg, Pa., Secretary. 


A new club got off to a splendid start recently 
in Evans City. The group organized with 88 
members. Earl B. Walker is Secretary. 


The Hempfield Farmers and Sportsmen Asso- 
ciation, Salunga, Pa. Mr. J. Earl Way is 
Secretary. 


An organization for sportsmen in the central 
part of Cambria County was launched recently 
at a meeting at Portage. Dr. Henry Bento was 
elected President, Raymond W. Collins, Sec- 
retary, and George Richardson, Treasurer. 
Vice-Presidents were chosen to represent the 
various districts as follows: Harry Chappel, 
Spring Hill; Joseph Oracvz, Jamestown; 
William McCabe, Martindale and Merle 
Walker, Lilley; Charles Gallagher, Wilmore 
and Fred Plait, Portage. 


Over 1200 members of the Erie County 
Sportsmen’s League, the largest in the history 
of that organization, met recently to celebrate 
the conclusion of a membership drive which 
netted over 2100 members, over 700 enrolling 
within a week. Dr. John J. Koehler, in an en- 
thusiastic address, urged each member to bring 
in one new member in an effort to increase the 
total to 3000. The Erie group is one of the 
most active in the State, and its program this 
year will no doubt be one of its largest. The 
League expects among other things to stress the 
farm-game program particularly. 


Over 250 enthusiastic sportsmen attended the 
Annual Banquet of the Shenango Valley Sports- 
men’s Association on March 10. Charles A. 
French, Fish Commissioner ; Robert Lamberton, 

Commissioner; and Hayes T. Englert, 
Division Game Supervisor, were the principal 


speakers, 


The Morrisville Fish and Game Protective 
Association established a junior club last fall 
which has been very active. The club now 
numbers 50 boys who have been divided up 
into six units. Each unit has a leader, and 
each leader is assigned a senior member of the 
association ‘to act as a counselor. During the 
past winter the club carried on a very care- 
fully planned game feeding program and is now 
taking part in a bird house building contest. 
The club also boasts a rifle team. Future pro- 
jects of the junior organization will include 
eradication of the tent caterpillar, forest con- 
servation, the study of fur-bearers, game food 
planting, instruction in the art of fishing, and 
fish conservation. Members of the parent 
organization who are responsible for the 
activities of the junior club include John F. 
Lumsden, Allan Woolf, Roy Stackhouse and 
Fred Wurpel. 


The Monessen Sportsmen’s Association rifle 
team would like to hear from other teams that 
would be interested in having shoots for a 
ten-man team using any sights at a 50 ft. 
distance. Any club wishing to take advantage 
of this challenge should contact John J. Santoro, 
440 Knox Avenue, Monessen, Pa. 


At a recent meeting the Spring Grove Sports- 
men’s Association enlisted forty new members, 
pushing its total enrollment over the two 
hundred mark. The Association is carrying on 
an active rabbit trapping program. 


The State Centre Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association is sponsoring a Youth Education 
program beginning with a series of lectures on 
Fur-bearing Animals of Pennsylvania, their 
habits, methods of trapping, etc. Elmer L. 
Pilling, local game protector, has been re- 
cruited to assist in the program. 


The Scranton Camp No. 63 of the United 
Sportsmen of Pennsylvania recently decided to 
organize a junior club. 


The Midland Colored Hunting and Fishing 
Association, organized last year, now has a 
membership of 60. The club recently purchased 
and distributed 24 cottontail rabbits out of its 


"own funds. 


Floyd Rogers, of the Branch Valley Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association, of Perkasie, 
reports that his club has bought and released 
606 rabbits, 136 male ringnecks and 30 quail in 
the area around Perkasie. 


The Chambersburg Rod and Gun Club 
recently voted to organize a junior association. 


The Nessmuk Rod and Gun Club, of Wells- 
boro, is making a drive to increase its member- 
ship to 500 persons. 





H. L. Buchanan, well known Franklin, Pa., sportsman in his trophy room. The black bear at the 


right was taken three years ago. 


The moose over his desk was taken last year in the Big Marsh 


country of Canada. 
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FOX HUNTING—By W. Newbold Ely, Jr., M.F.H. 


Few people realize the amount of money which is spent on fox 
hunting. In Great Britain for instance it is over $75,000,000 a year. 
There are 200 organized packs in Great Britain who spend £15,000,000, 
a year, £100,000 for horses for just hunting, groom’s wages £3,200,000 
forage £4,160,000, shoeing £560,000, hounds £847,000, vets £320,000, 
sundries £423,000, plus £5,500,000 for hunt servants’ wages, food, 
clothes, equipment, subscriptions, damage claims, tailors, bootmakers, 
grain dealers, saddlers, hotel keepers, etc.; and while the United States 
had less organized packs, viz. 128, they have thousands of individuals 
owning from one to fifty hounds. 

In America there are 128 organized packs but in addition there are 
hundreds of individual fox hunters to every member of an organized 
pack and these individuals often have over fifty hounds apiece. The 
total of money spent in America compares favorably with the mother 
country, and at the rate it has grown, it is already a valuable industry 
to the countryside. This progress has been steady since the founder 
of our country hunted the gray fox along the banks of the Potomac. 
Samuel Henry’s “Foxhunting Is Different” brings some of this sport- 
ing side of George Washington who “attended a cockfight and a 
vestry meeting on the same day.” He would go’to church and enter in 
his diary the pious duty as performed. But he said not who the 
preacher was nor subject of the sermon. Foxes, hounds, and hunt- 
ing were matters that loomed large in his philosophy and there is 
“detail after detail. 

You cannot help loving Washington when you read his diaries—an 
unstudied record of day-to-day happenings. The man stands forth 
alone . . . Despite the treatment he has received at the hands of his- 
torians, who have made of him an aloof and detached god, to a fellow- 
lover of sport the Virginian seems a departed friend, a human and 
responsive character with whom he has spent many happy hours afield; 
for foxhunters . . . speak the same language. In the carefree years of 
1768-69-70, the Virginian planted and reaped, bred horses, experimented 
with the soil, ingeniously sought to devise a better plow . . . With 
meticulous detail he tells about each hunt, how long it lasted, whether 
the quarry was lost, denned or killed, of hounds switching from fox to 
deer and says they once got after a bear. 

Washington’s spelling was rather unorthodox. An entry of Feb. 12, 
1768: ‘Foxhunting with Col. Fairfax. Catched two foxes.’ Oct. 22, 
1768, relates how he went ‘a-hunting with Lord Fairfax and Col. Fair- 
fax—catched two foxes.’ Washington’s huntsman was a little Negro 
named Billy Lee, a former jockey, who, according to this authority, 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN CONSERVATION 


the fur take of Pennsylvania had averaged for, as I recall, ten years, 
$1,660,000 annually. And from various estimates, information I dug 
up here and there, it was obvious that instead of a trapper getting 
$80 to $200 a year for five months work in the woods, he was 
getting, in Pennsylvania $300 to $800 a year—with far more than 
$1000 in individual catches—working from middle November into 
February. Instead of getting $4 to $10 a week, he was getting $30 to 
$80 a week! And where perhaps 500 trappers were living during the 
winters on $100,000 worth of fur ($50,000 taken by professionals), 
now 10,000 trappers were being taken care of during winter months 
by fur, with great quantities of wild non-game meat which formerly 
had been scarce. 

In New York the fur take was $75,000, “inconsiderable” a fur buyer 
told me, before Conservation. In 1927-28 the take was figured at 
$2,800,000. I used to wonder if the years of effort I put into wildlife 
restoration paid. I was a fire patrol in the Forest Department of New 
York, at the turn from waste to Conservation. Two $10,000 appropria- 
tion bills, one for tree planting, and one for introducing beaver into 
the Adirondacks were sensational. The one for tree planting was 
held up because I was given a $75 a month job. I told the man 
responsible I’d resign and go back into politics if he wanted me to, and 
the bill went through immediately. It was a hard fight to get Conserva- 
tion started. 

And that tree planting bill has added tens of millions to National 
wealth. The beaver returns $15,000 or so annually on the $10,000 
investment, as furs, and none can estimate how much for fish, for 
water supply, streams restored, for muskrats, for nesting of wildfowl 
and related creatures. I know one Adirondack stream where a beaver 


after his master died ‘drank himself to death, dying of the D. T.’s,’ Part 
of his pack were French hounds given him by Lafayette. 


Showing his foxhunting can make a community the “Washington 
Post” thus describes Farquier County, Virginia: “Its businessmen are 
as interested in the sale of farmlands and the happiness of the red fox 
as the businessmen of Eastern towns are in the promotion of new 
factories. The Chamber of Commerce, headed by George Hickman, 
would fight to keep smokestacks out of the country as readily as East. 
erners would fight to bring them in. . . . The growth and Prosperity 
of the county it attributed by E. S. Cox, veteran treasurer, to the low 
tax rate. “We have the cheapest tax rate of any county in Virginia, 
It is but 86 cents on the average and in some districts it is down to 80 
cents. Yet we are out of debt and have a surplus.’ ” 


We saw the following account from the “Richmond Register,” in the 
“Tribune” of Corbin, Kentucky, and we trust that it was widely syndi- 
cated throughout the United States. However we fear it may be con- 
fined to the more sporting sections, inasmuch as some editors have 
about as much perspective about foxes as the bigoted gentleman in New 
England who made bonfires out of some of the Salem debutantes for 
being witches. “Down here in the Blue Grass country where fox 
hunting is almost the native sport—next to hoss racing, perhaps—and 
foxes are carefully preserved, it will be of interest to note that an ex- 
haustive study of the fox’s diet has been made by the Game Conserva- 
tion Department of Virginia and their research revealed that game 
birds rarely, if ever, are eaten by foxes. Rats, mice, insects, and fruits 
form the major portion of Reynard’s daily menu, according to the 
survey. 

Here for the first time is found the constructive value of foxes, which 
English writers always have attributed to this distinguished quadruped 
so often classified merely as vermin without getting credit for the aid 
he gives to farmers and landowners. In England many foxes are well 
known in a community, and are referred to with considerable reverence. 
In fact, they are so highly regarded that no attempt is made to kill 
them even with a pack of hounds, and the huntsman and whips see to it 
that hounds are whipped off after a good run.” Mr. C. B. Davidson, 
Jr., of Millbrook, N. Y., one of the country’s foremost game breeders, 
recently startled game shooters by insisting that foxes were not only 
important but absolutely necessary as a proper balance for nature, in 
order to consume destructive vermin such as rats and mice, and 
to keep down the number of weak and inferior game birds. 


(Continued from page 12) 


dam 12 feet high increased the size of fish from under half a pound 
to more than a pound—and ten or fifteen times as many fish are taken, 
at least. 


Any estimate of Conservation’s priceless boon to Hunters, Fishermen, 
and Nature Lovers is impossible. Words nor figures could measure 
the returns to the people who enjoy wildcrafting and wild creatures. 
When I come to “practical” people, who demand to be shown what 
good Conservation is, I say that in New York and Pennsylvania more 
than 15,000 families who make only six or seven months living by 
domestic occupations during the summer months in marginal land 
areas are, because of Conservation, able to make five or six months 
living wildcrafting—furs, game, fish, and related incomes. I do not 
include the tens of millions of dollars that Pennsylvania receives, 
because of its tremendous wildlife heritage. Thousands of men and 
women receive direct and indirect income because Pennsylvania gave 
its tithe to the wild creatures. These have returned uncountable 
millions in, shall we say, “cold cash?” Not cold, when this money means 
sustenance for some 100,000 people in those localities and regions 
where they are needed. 

No investment ever made by the public, by a state, returns more 
profit, or opportunity, than an investment in Conservation. Conserva- 
tion’s economic side is indicated by the fact that New York and 
Pennsylvania furs now are “considerable”. They are probably 10% of 
the National take. With Louisiana, they are 20% or so. These three 
states, include less than 90,000 square miles, of producing area. There 
is work to be done over all the 2,000,000 square miles, of potential 
wildlife producing area of the United States. Will it pay? 
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THE FALL FOODS OF RINGNECK PHEASANTS AND BOBWHITES 


(Continued from page 9) 
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TABLE 3.—Five most important pheasant foods 


Percent of 

Food total volume 
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TABLE 4.—Foods in 61 bobwhite crops 


Times 
Kind of food occurring 
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Lesser ragweed (Ambrosia artemisiifolia) 
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Beans (Phaseolus sp.) 1 
Clover seed (Melilotus sp.) 1 
Crab apple (Pyrus sp.) 1 
Greater ragweed (Ambrosia trifida) 1 
Ground cherry (Physalis sp.) 1 
Milkweed (Asclepius sp.) 1 
Pokeweed (Phytolacca decandra) 1 
Sourdock (Rumex crispus) 1 
Sumac (Rhus sp.) 1 
Unknown plant fragments 1 
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TABLE 5.—Five most important bobwhite foods 


Percent of 


Foods total volume 
hc cal al Nae i IR en ld 25 
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TABLE 6.—Analysis of crops 


Divisions Pheasants Bobwhites 
Percent Percent 
Crop seeds and attendant crop weed seeds 74 81 
Noncrop seeds (grape, dogwood, etc.) .. 16 ll 
Animal matter (insects, etc.) ............ 6 5 
ois eee RS ews hte baeaes 4 3 


percent cultivated grains; 41.6 percent weed seeds; 17.1 percent fruits 
and nuts; 0.26 percent insects; 0.23 percent grass and leaves; and 
0.003 percent other animals. Studies by Swenk (1930) revealed that 
corn formed 67 percent of the year’s food of pheasants in Nebraska. 

The best pheasant ranges in Pennsylvania are found in those counties 
where the corn acreage is highest and where the corn is hand-picked 
and the stalks are left standing over winter. The preference of corn 
by pheasants is well illustrated in this study, where 54 percent of the 
total volume was corn. Corn was not eaten because other foods were 
not available. The best lesser ragweed and foxtail growths are found 
in the corn-growing regions. These two plants are known to be good 
game bird foods, and this study shows that they are eaten in smaller 
quantities than corn. Corn.seems to be the key factor in the 
Pennsylvania ranges. Some second-class pheasant counties have a 
large acreage of corn, but most of it is cut for ensilage; and by the 
time pheasants need it, it has been put up for cattle feed. The corn left 
in machine-picked cornfields is made unavailable for food when it 
becomes snow-covered. — 

Thus, if more pheasants are wanted, more corn will have to be 
provided, particularly in counties where the corn acreage is low or 
where the corn is cut for ensilage purposes. The simple practice of 
leaving several rows of standing corn along hedgerows or woodlots 
would provide much food and improve the pheasant habitat in many 
areas. 

The main food of the bobwhite consisted of lesser ragweed and corn. 
Lesser ragweed is almost dependent upon cultivation for subsistence. 
It grows luxuriantly with corn and it follows the harvest in oat and 
wheat stubblefields. In open winters when snowfall is light, the bob- 
white could probably survive on the seeds of lesser ragweed and other 
plants in many areas. Several inches of snow during the winter, how- 
ever, make most foods of this type unavailable. Errington and Ham- 
erstrom (1936) state that corn is the supremely important winter 
bobwhite food in Wisconsin and Iowa. Standing corn adjacent to good 
brushy cover seems to be necessary for the perpetuation of a good 
bobwhite population in Pennsylvania. Leaving several rows of stand- 
ing corn adjacent to such cover is a simple management practice that 
will mean more breeding bobwhites in the coverts in spring. This 
practice can be arranged for by sportsmen with farmers at a very low 
cost. 

This study presents the food habits of pheasants and bobwhites for a 
short period, the hunting season. Much valuable information could be 
obtained on the year-round food requirements of these birds if crops 
were obtained during each of the other months of the year. Such 
information would give more facts on which to base proper management 
practices. 
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days on a project area, so it would appear that 20,767 sportsmen were 
provided sport within the projects. 

A total of 263,526 resident hunting licenses were issued in the 18 
counties concerned, so the ratio of sportsmen using the project areas 
to the total license issue was 1 : 12.7. 

Comparatively little publicity was given to the specific location of 
the project areas, or to the names of cooperating farmers, prior to the 
opening of the hunting season. Several clubs whose members had been 
instrumental in promoting the program in their vicinity agreed among 
themselves not to hunt those areas in 1938 to prevent over-crowding. 
Even with these limitations, a large number of sportsmen were pro- 
vided hunting. without inconvenience to farmers, and without stripping 
the areas of game. Precautions will, of course, be taken next year to 
prevent hunter concentrations on any of the project areas. 


Game Secured 


The quantity of game taken from 58 project areas in 1938 was sur- 
prisingly large, according to the estimates submitted by the officers in 
charge. 

Totals are as follows: Rabbits, 48,350; pheasants, 
859; squirrels, 7,857; grouse, 152; doe deer, 40. 

It is too early to determine whether any increase in the game popula- 
tion resulted on the few areas where management practices were con- 
ducted early in 1938 since several years of effort will be required to 
determine the effect of habitat improvements. About half the acreage 
involved was previously closed, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
those areas in particular supported as heavy a population as existing 
food and cover permitted. — 

The meat value of game secured from the 58 project areas was 
computed to determine how it might offset, at least to some extent, the 
program’s cost. The estimated total weight amounted to 139,578.3 


15,776 ; 


quail, 


pounds. A further estimate, i.e. of 40c per pound, was used as a fair 
average for the meat value. On this basis a total meat value of 
$55,831.32 is indicated for the game taken from the 73,825.1 acres 
in 1938. 


The Program’s Cost 


The Commission allotted $50,000.00 for the conduct of the program 
for each of the three fiscal years since its adoption, but, as previously 
stated, in no year has that amount been expended. However, the 
present fiscal year does not end until May 31, 1939, and as some winter 
feeding is now being conducted, and grain plots and other work must 
be taken care of during the spring and early summer, the full allot- 
ment for this year may be required. 


Total expenditures from June 1, 1936 to December 31, 1938, ap- ° 


proximately 214 years, amounted to $70,858.96. This does not include 
administrative (overhead) costs, but does include all other expenditures. 
In the statement presented below this amount has been broken down 
under four functional classifications representing the four principal types 
of work involved, and the average cost per project acre per year for 
each indicated. 


Expenditures Analyzed 
Securing Agreements and Mapping 


It will be noted that $10,647.07, or 15%, of the program’s total 
expenditures to December 31, 1938, were incurred in securing agret 
ments and mapping the various project areas, preliminary to setting 
up the projects. This represents 59 projects, comprising 908 farms, 
totalling 74,579.7 acres. Agreements for about half of this acreage ar¢ 
effective for 10 year periods, and the other half for 5 years. Expendi- 
tures for this phase of the program should, logically, be distri 
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FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES INCURRED 
EACH YEAR JUNE 1, 1936 to DECEMBER 31, 1938 

Total Average 

FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1 to MAY 31 for Percent cost 

Period of per Pro- 

Functional 7 mos. of about Total ject acre 

Classification 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 2% yrs. per year 
Securing agree- 
ments and 
mapping pro- 

jer areas $3,150.06 $ 3,895.50 $ 3,601.51 $10,647.07 15.0 1.9¢ 
Establishment: 
Setting up 
refuges, safety 

zones, etc. ... 2,726.26 19,816.23 11,043.24 33,585.73 47.4 6.1¢ 
Protection: 
Largely law 

enforcement 149.50 4,670.66 8,458.27 13,278.43 18.7 12.4¢ 
lopment and 

ics nce 610.97 3,829.49 8,907.27 13,347.73 18.9f 12.4¢T 

Totals $6,636.79 $32,211.88 $32,010.29 $70,858.96 100.0 32.8¢ 











+ Incomplete. Will be slightly higher by May 31, 1939. 


over the average period of 74 years, which produces a cost of 1.9¢ per 
project acre per year. 

The major expansion of the program in the immediate future, through 
the original 21 counties, will no doubt be represented by additions 
to existing project areas. Much of the required preliminary work has 
already been accomplished and additional acreages should involve com- 
paratively little extra expense, which should be reflected in a somewhat 
lower average cost per acre in the next year or so. 


Establishment 


Establishment of projects includes brushing out refuge boundaries, 
setting posts for refuge wire and safety zone posters where required, 
stretching the wire, posting signs of various kinds, and materials re- 
quired as posts, signs, wire, tools, etc. The expenditure of $33,585.73, 
or 47.4% of the program’s total, includes all labor and materials re- 
quired. 

When a project is once established it is considered completely set 
up for the period of the agreements, so again it is logical to distribute 
the cost over the average of 714 years. This indicates, based on ex- 
penditures to date, that establishment represents a cost of 6.1¢ per 
project acre per year, which appears higher than is justified. However, 
many factors which require too much space to explain reflect themselves 
unfavorably in this item of cost. For instance, a considerable sum of 
money has been expended for tools, signs of various kinds, and other 
materials which will be used on subsequent projects, yet the money 
having been expended is included in the $33,585.73. It is thought that 
the average per acre cost for this type of work will be somewhat lower 
in future years. 


Protection 


This function is largely concerned with the employment of Deputy 
Game Protectors for patrolling the areas during open hunting seasons 
to see that provisions of law are enforced. In 1936, with but one 
project of 1,899.8 acres in operation, the cost averaged 7.1¢ per project 
acre. That same area is included in the 31,599.1 acres in operation 
during the 1937 hunting season when the total protection cost amounted 
to $4,670.66. The average cost that year was 14.7¢ per project acre. 
For the 73,825 acres in operation during the season of 1938, protection 
cost amounted to $8,458.27, or an average of 11.4¢ per project acre. 
Computations indicate that for the three year period the average cost 
was 12.37¢ per project acre per year, a heavy item of expense. 

During the 1938 season 65 deputies were employed on a per diem 
basis. Areas patrolled by each varied from 315 acres to 3,479 acres, 
or an average of 1,135 acres per deputy. Considerable protection was 
likewise given the areas periodically by salaried Game Protectors. The 
general plan called for one deputy for, approximately, each 500 project 
acres, but had that been carried out the cost would have been about 
double, or between 22¢ and 23¢ per project acre. 

Protection may well be considered the very back-bone of the co- 
operative plan and obviously must be provided. Just how it can be done 
without too heavy a drain on the Game Fund is not yet fully apparent, 


but the solution may be found through more active participation of 
sportsmen’s organizations. 


Development and Maintenance 


Development and maintenance of project areas comprises many im- 
portant functions including game habitat improvements, game raising 
and stocking, annual brushing of refuge boundaries where necessary, 
maintenance of the wire, removal and reposting of notices as required, 
resetting posts around safety zones, winter feeding, etc. This function 
of the program cost $13,347.73 to December 31, 1938, or 18.9% of total 
expenditures. For the present fiscal year $8,907.27 has been expended, 
producing an average of 11.4c per project acre, and for the 2% year 
period it was 12.43¢ per project acre per year. 

As previously stated, the present fiscal year ends May 31, 1939, and 
whatever expenditures are incurred this winter in emergency feeding 
and for food plots to that date must be added to the $8,907.27. Conse- 
quently, the per acre cost will exceed 12.1¢ per acre, but how much 
higher cannot at this time be foretold. 


Summation 


Computations above explained indicate that the program’s cost has 
been about 32.8¢ per project acre per year. To put the projects in 
operation totalled an average of 8c per project acre per year. The other 
two functions, protection and development and maintenance, are re- 
vealed to be much more costly, each representing 12.4¢, or a total of 
24.8¢ per project acre per year. 

The question may be raised whether any of the functional costs are 
excessive, and whether the worth of the program, reflected in benefits 
to farmers and sportsmen, justifies the Commission in spending 32.8¢ 
per acre per year on it. Personal opinions will, naturally, enter into 
answers to both questions, but those who have been most closely as- 
sociated with the program are firmly of the belief that it should not be 
curtailed, and the Commission indicated this to be its opinion by actions 
taken at its January 11, 1939, meeting. All concerned believe that ac- 
complishments to date and results secured have justified their cost. 

About half of the total acreage now covered by cooperative agree- 
ments was previously closed to public hunting. Opening it up and at 
the same time protecting farmers from abuse and needless damage to 
their property and livestock is worth considerable effort and expense. 

Then, too, the value of game taken from the 73,825 acres in 1938 off- 
sets at least a fair proportion of the expense. This value, according 
to reports of officers in charge, as herein before explained, is esti- 
mated at $55,831.32. Much of this would not have accrued to sports- 
men had not the program been conducted, and even though the cost 
for the year was about $32,000.00, it appears justified. 

The expenditure of 32.8¢ per project acre per year compares favor- 
ably with the cost of developing and managing the Commission’s pri- 
mary system of State Game Lands and Refuges. For instance, during 
the fiscal year June 1, 1936, to May 31, 1937, expenditures for this 
purpose on 552,443 acres of State Game Lands, including the refuges 
established thereon, and for 66,881 acres of Primary Refuges on other 
public lands, aggregating 619,324 acres, mostly in forest territory, ex- 
penditures amounted to $170,212.49. The average for the year is 27.4¢ 
per acre. In this connection, the thought should not be overlooked 
that more shooting, (more hunters can be provided with sport) although 
perhaps not more pounds of game per unit of area, is provided in 
agricultural sections than in forest territory. 

Another important point should not be overlooked. The Cooperative 
Farm-Game Projects will serve as demonstration areas to show 
sportsmen the value of conducting game management practices to bene- 
fit farm-game. It is expected that they will serve as object lessons for 
both sportsmen and land owners who are willing to help themselves by 
improving food and cover conditions on farms wherever the farmer’s 
interest and cooperation can be secured. 


Sportsmen’s Aid Needed 


Sportsmen’s associations can aid substantially by protecting and de- 
veloping project areas, and by assigning certain members to patrol duty 
(not necessarily commissioned deputies), they to report violations to 
the Game Protector or Deputy in charge of the project. 

Sponsoring organizations might also be prevailed upon to share at 
least a fair portion of the cost to improve food and cover conditions. 
In other words, if some arrangement could be made by which the 
Commission would be relieved of a portion of the cost of such work, 
either in the form of money, time, or effort contributed by the sports- 
men, the program could be ultimately expanded throughout the State. 
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CARRYING KNIFE FOR HUNTING 


Q. 


A. 


Is it lawful to hunt with a six-inch knife? 
J. A. F—Swoyerville, Pa. 


There is nothing in the Game Law to pro- 
hibit the use of a knife for hunting in 
Pennsylvania when used for the purpose of 
bleeding or dressing game which has pre- 
viously been brought down in a legal man- 
ner, such as the use of a gun or a bow and 
arrow. The Act of March 18, 1875 makes 
it unlawful to carry any concealed deadly 
weapons, which would include a knife with 
a long blade, with intent to maliciously do 
injury to another person, but so long as 
there is no evidence of such intent, we see 
no legal objection to carrying a long- 
bladed knife for use in connection with 
hunting in this State. 


* * * 


SMALL BORE RIFLE FOR SMALL GAME 


Q 


HUNTING 


Is it legal to use a small-bore rifle for 
hunting squirrels or other small game? 
R. E. S.—Robesonia, Pa. 


It is permissible to use a small bore rifle 
such as a .22 calibre for hunting squirrels 
or other small game if the rifle is not an 


automatic. 
7. 7. a7 


DOGS ON GAME PROPAGATION AREAS 


Q. 


I own a farm adjoining a State Game 
Propagating Area. If my dog starts a 
rabbit on my land and chases it to the 
propagation area inside the wire, then 
chases it out again, do I have the right to 
shoot the rabbit? In what manner could I 
be prosecuted ? 


W. E. W.—Bloomsburg, Pa. 


One of the regulations adopted by the 
Game Commission to govern State Propa- 
gation Areas in Pennsylvania is that a 
dog may not be permitted to enter such 
areas, except by a landowner whose home 
is included in the area. The rabbit hunter 
would therefore have no right to permit 
his dog to chase a rabbit into the enclosure 
and out again. The fine for a violation 
of that nature is $25.00. 


* * . 


PISTOLS IN THE HOME 


Q. 


Does a person require a permit for a pistol 
which he has for protection in his home? 
W. M.—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


It is not necessary to obtain a permit to 
have a pistol in your home or fixed place 
of business. The Firearms Act of 1931 re- 
quiring pistol permits in certain cases, ex- 
empts the possession of a pistol in one’s 
place of abode or business headquarters. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC FIREARMS FOR 


SHOOTING CROWS 
AUTOMOBILE; AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


Q. 


HUNTING 
Q. 


Is it lawful to use the new Stevens .22- 
calibre three-in-one gun which acts as an 
automatic, a repeater and a single shot, for 
hunting small. game in Pennsylvania? 


T. McC.—Oil City, Pa. 


This gun is not a lawful device for hunting 
small game or any other wild birds or ani- 
mals in Pennsylvania. Our law strictly 
prohibits the use of any automatic fire- 
arms, and a gun which contains an auto- 
matic feature must not be used for such 
hunting, even though that particular feature 
is not used to kill the wild creatures. If 
you desire to use a repeating gun, it will 
be necessary to use one which reloads only 
by some action of the operator’s hand. 


FROM AN 


(a) Is it lawful to shoot crows and other 
vermin from a car if it is off the highway? 
(b) If the magazine is removed from an 
automatic pistol, and it is used as a single 
shot, is it lawful to use it to shoot game and 
vermin? 

J. W. S—New Holland, Pa. 


(a) It is strictly illegal to shoot crows or 
other predators from an automobile even if 
the car is not upon a highway. 


(b) Inasmuch as the law prohibits the use 
of an automatic firearm of any kind, it is, 
in our judgment, unlawful to use an auto- 
matic pistol to shoot game or predators, 
even though the magazine be removed. The 
removal of the magazine does not change 
the type of the firearm. 


BOUNTIES ON FOXES 


Q. 


(a) What year was bounty on red foxes 
discontinued ? 
(b) Was there a time in recent years when 
only $2.00 was paid for bounty on the gray 
fox? If so, what year was it raised to 
$4.00? 

S. N. P.—Huntsdale, Pa. 


(a) Payment of bounty on the red fox 
was discontinued in May, 1929. 

(b) From 1915 to 1923 the bounty on gray 
foxes was $2.00. The amount was in- 
creased to $4.00 in 1923. 


NUMBER OF DEER IN MICHIGAN AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Q. 


Are there more deer in the State ofMichi- 
gan than in Pennsylvania? How does the 
season kill compare with that of Pennsy!- 
vania ? F, E. Z.—Punxsutawney, Pa, 


A recent statement of the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey covering a 
big-game inventory of this country in 1937 
shows Michigan first with a population of 
874,716 white-tailed deer, and Pennsyl- 
vania second with 793,000. These figures 
are, of course, only estimated as no accurate 
census of big game in any State can be 
made. 

Michigan reported a kill of more than 
40,000 bucks with antlers in each of the 
last two hunting seasons. The largest 
kill of bucks with horns in this State was 
in 1937, when 39,347 were legally killed, 


* * * 


THE BLUE LAWS ON SUNDAY 


Q. 


SHOOTING 


Will you please inform me what the Blue 
Laws state regarding the discharging of 
firearms in Pennsylvania on Sunday? 


H. L.—Hellertown, Pa. 


The Act of April 22, 1794, which is com- 
monly known as the Sunday or Blue Law, 
provides that “If any person shall * * * 
use or practice any unlawful game, hunt- 
ing, shooting, sport or diversion whatso- 
ever” on Sunday, and shall be convicted, 
such person shall pay a fine of $4.00 or 
suffer six days imprisonment in the County 
Jail. 


* * * 


SHOOTING SNAKES, CROWS, ETC., ON 


Q. 


SUNDAY 


Is it lawful to shoot snakes or crows on 
Sunday ? 
P. K.—Gilbertsville, Pa. 


There is nothing in the Game Law to 
prohibit the shooting of crows or other un- 
protected birds or animals on Sunday if 
the hunter is in possession of a proper 
license and displays the tag as required. A 
hunter’s license is not necessary to 
snakes or any other creatures which may 
not be properly classed as wild birds of 
wild animals. 

However, it may be possible under the 
old Blue Law to prosecute anywhere 
the State for the discharge of firearms 
Sunday, and for this as well as the further 
reason that it is unlawful to hunt game 
birds or animals on Sunday, we do no 
encourage any hunting on that day, a # 
may get the hunter into trouble. 
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OUR WILD NEIGHBORS 


By EARL L. POOLE 













ITS FOOD CONSISTS OF NUTS, 
SEEDS, BUDS, FRUIT, AND INSECTS, 

WHICH ARE EATEN IN TRUE SQUIRREL 
FASHION - THE FORE FEET BEING 
USED AS HANDS, 


Sy 
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THE FLYING SQUIRREL 
IS ACTIVE AT NIGHT. ITS LARGE 
BRIGHT EYES AND SOFT FUR, 
MAKING I(T THE MOST ATTRACTIVE vf 
SS ae i IT DOES NOT ACTUALLY FLY 
BUT GLIDES WITH GREAT SKILL 
FROM TREE TO TREE, STEERING 
WITH ITS WIDE, FLATTENED TAIL, 





SECTION OF TAIL IT IS NOT AS QUICK AS THE 
ie OTHER SQUIRRELS BUT 

Ki. pte 7 R \ 
SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF HAIR. EMAINS ACTIVE GNCEPT th 


. THE COLDEST WEATHER. 
THIS PROVIDES AN EFFICIENT RUDDER THE FLEXIBLE SKIN FOLDS 
THE FAMILY WITH ITS TWO TO Six THAT ENABLE IT TO GLIDE ARE 


YOUNG SPENDS THE DAY SLEEPING. CONTRACTED OUT OF THE WAY 
IN AN OLO WOODPECKER-NEST, KNOT WHEN NOT IN USE. 





HOLE OR SIMILAR CAVITY. SOMETIMES 
NESTS OF STICKS AND LEAVES ARE 
OCCUPIED. E.L.PoeoLre. 
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